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« Won by Trieks..” 
The Massacre in Syria. 
Pride and Christianity. 
“ Noblesse oblige.” 
Donnybrook in Rome. 
Old Idealisms. 


stall Palace. <ahtrangeanante | 


Cr 


for WEEK ENDING Saturday, July an. 


, open at 9.—Conclusion of the ATHLETIC | 


oun’, and MILITARY GAMES by members of Volun- 
teer Rifle Corps. 

y to Friday, open at 10.—The Grand NA- 
TIONAL ARCHERY FETE will be held on Wednesday 
and Thursday. Shooting to commence each day at 11 
eo 

of the Great Fountains and entire Series of 
Waterworks on Wednesday, at 5 o'clock. 
— One Shilling ; children under 12, Sixpence. 


y, open at 10.—GRAND BAZAAR FANCY | 
PAIR — CONCERT, in aid of the Dramatic College | 


Fund. 
Admission Half-a-Crown; childrev, One Shilling, 
—" open at 1°30 to Shareholders gratuitously by 





rystal Palace. —Grand Archery 
EETING.—The SECOND ANNUAL MEET- 
ING of the ARCHERS of the UNITED KINGDOM will 
place in the Grounds on Wednesday and Thursday, 
July 18th and 19th. 
ladies and gentlemen desirous of competing are re- 
quested to make immediate appticatton to the Manager of 
the meeting, Mr. N. Merritew, Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham; or to Mr. Thomas Aldred, Hon. Local Secretary, 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, S.E., who will furnish every 
information in reference to the meeting. Shooting will 
commence each day at 11 o'clock by the gentlemen, and 
by the ladies. Display of the Great Fountains and entire 


E 


Series of Waterworks on Wednesday, at 6 o'clock. Open | 


at10. Admission cash sca One ~~ 


FANCY FAIR, and CONCERT, in aid of the 
any of the DRAMATIC,/COLLEGE, Saturday next, 
21. 

Eertngements on a most extensive scale have been 
made for the above, particulars of which are announced 
by the Council of the College. 

The Palace will open at 10 o'clock. 

Admission as usual on Seturdays, 
a One ae 


(rystal Palace.—Great Foun- 


tains. —The SEVENTH DISPLAY this Season of 

the Great Fountains and Entire Series of Waterworks, 
will take place on Wednesday next, July 18th, at 5 o'clock. 
This Display will include the nine basins of the Upper 
Series, the Water Temples, the Cascades, and Grand 
Waterfalls, the Dancing Fountains, and the numerous 
other groups of the great lower basins, comprisin ever 
thousand jets, and discharging 120,000 gallons of water 
per minute ; the centre jets attaining the altitude of 234 


Half-a-crown ; 


| lease thereof, together with the other mineral property of 
the estate, but the matter became involved in a length- 


feet. Admission, One Shilling. Children under twelve, | 


Sixpence. 





ank of Deposit. 
A.D. 1844. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Capital Stock, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to 


Established | 


eZamine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a | 
| pense. 


Tate of Interest may be obtained with ample security. 
its made by Special Agreement may be with- 
drawn without notice 
¢ Interest is pay: able in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 





oan, Discount, and Deposit | 


BANK. Established 1849. 

DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at from 5 to 10 
per cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 

LOANS granted. 

pectuses, and every information, may be obtained 
by letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Managre. 
145, Blackfriars-road, 8. 





he Rent Guarantee Society. 
3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, 


Established | 1850. 


| in testing the permanent rich capabilities of the mine, 


Cry ad Palace. imei Bazaar | 


CONTENTS. 


The Rifle Association : Dis-/ The Sources of the Nile. 
tribution of Prizes. 
Union Bank of London: 
Philosophy of Insanity. 
All Round the*Wrekin. 

Sea-side Books. 


Autumnal Leaves. 
Moral Romances. 
Serials. 


Hanover. 


Record of the Week : Home, 
Foreign and Colonial. 

Art Union of England. 

Entertainments, 


Foreign Correspondence :| Parliament, 





Gr reat Ca ppagh Copper 3 Mining 
eee (LIMITED.) 
PARISH OF -_ ULL, COUNTY OF CORK, IRELAND. 
Capital £60,000, in 60,00@ shares of £1 each,of which 
40,000 shares only will be issued, except with the sanction 
of the shareholders. 
5s. per share to be paid on application, and 7s. 6d. 
within two months, and 7s. 6d. per share within four 
months after date of allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 

SIDNEY BEISLEY, Esq., the Cedars, Lawrie-park, 
Sydenham, S.E. 

THOMAS DOWLING, Esq., Gresham-house, E.C, 

GEORGE GEACH, Esq. Egerton-villas, Canonbury, N. 

HORATIO NELSON, Esq., 10, New Cavendish-street, 
Portland-place. 

JOSEPH THOMPSON, Esq., 
Hyde-park, W. 


: *, -Eapeeneeerners Wigg, 10, Ciement-lane, 


43, Gloucester-terrace, 


BROKERS — Messrs. Webb and Geach, 8, Finch-lane, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

OrrictaL Avprrors—Messrs. Deloitte and Greewood, 
Accountants, 4, Lothbury, E.C. 


BankeERs—London : Commercial Bank of London, Loth- 
bury, E.C.; Dublin: Royal Bank of Ireland, Foster-place. 
SecreTary—Charies Carter, Esq. 
REGISTERED OFFICES, No. 3, CANNON-STREET, 
LONDON, E.c. 

This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing 
the lease and resuming the works of the Great Cappagh 
Copper Mine, which were suspended under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, after ore to the value of upwards of £30,000 
had been raised, and about £40,000 judiciously expended 


which were successfully proved. 
Chiefly owing tothe productive State of this mine, the 
former Company agreed to pay the sum of £165,000 for a 


ened Chancery suit, which, however, was the means of 
eliciting most important evidence, on oath, of several 
eminent professional and practical men, that this mineral 
property was worth the agreed purchase money ; and the 
present proprietor having purchased the estate and mi- 
nerals under the Encumbered Estate Act, there is a clear 
parliamentary title. 

Amongst others who treated for the mineral property 


was the late Mr. Michael Williams, of Scorrier House, | 


Cornwall, who offered £100,000, which sum was refused, 
as appears in evidence, ** as being utterly inadequate to 
the value thereof.” 

Three experienced practical working miners (tributers), 
who were the last to work the mine, being examined on 
oath, stated that they had worked in every level of the 
Great Cappagh Mine ; that the ore was extremely rich ; 





that the lode in the shaft in the 84 fm. level was 34 feet 
in breadth, and that the copper therein was of the best 
quality they had ever seen, from 14 to 18 in. thick, 
solid throughout; and that the nine appeared to them 
all through to be quite inexhaustible in copper ore. 
Upwards of £30,000 of rich ore has been raised from 
these mere trial workings, which will save to the com- 
pany now resuming the works of this mine several years | 
of time, and the large outlay of capital already expended ; | 
so that the mine having been left in a very productive 
state, as appears by the evidence on oath, large and imme- 
diate returns can now be made at an inconsiderable ex- 


As evidence of the richness of the copper, it may be 
mentioned that the adjoining copper mine of Ballycum- 
misk is sending ore to market, which, at the ticketings at 
Swansea, Decem:er 6th, 1859, realised £1,639 11s. on 105 
tons, being an average of nearly £16 per ton, 15 tons of | 
which gave 24 and three-eights per cent. of pure copper. 

The nominad capital of the Company is £60,000, in | 
60,000 shares of £1 each, of which 20,000 shares will be | 
reserved, to be disposed of hereafter as the shareholders 
may determine, which, when the workings of the mine are 
established, may therefore be cancelled, and thus iacvenae | 


| the value of the existing shares by upwards of 30 per 


cent. 

The consideration to be paid for the purchase of the 
lease, and previous outlay, is £5,000 in money and 15,000 | 
paid-up shares. The lease is for 21 years, from 29th Sept., 
1858, renewable, without fine, for a further period of 21 | 
years. Royalty, 1-16th. Rent, £50 per annum. 

Prospectuses, with sections and paannven well as forms | 
of applications for shares, may be obtained at the offices of | 
the Company, or from the brokers. The evidence adduced | 
before the House of referred to in the 
prospectuses, may be seen at the of the company. | 


S 








[he Standard Life Assurance 


SPECIAL NOTICE BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
All Policies new will participate in the Divi- 
sion of Profits to be made as at 15th November next. 
THE STANDARD was established in 1625. ‘The first 
Division of profits took plaee in 1835; and 
divisions have been made in 1840, 1845, 1850, and 
The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which 
arisen since 1855. 
Accumulated Fund,.,..... seseseeee eseeS],684,598 _ 2 
Annual Revenue.............. ocecbesenes 289,231 13 
Annual averages of new Assurances effected during the 
last ten years, upwards of Half a Million sterling. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident 
The Company's — Oficer attends at the Office, 
daily, at machen © 
NDON, 82, "KING by ee 
EDINBURGH. 3, George S REET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN, 66, UPPER SACK VILLE STREET. 


G tate Fire Insurance Company. 


Offices—32, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Pall 
London. 
Chairman—The Hon. KEANE. 
Managing Di 
Capital, Half a Million. Premium Income, per 
annum. 
This Company, not having any Business, the Di- 
for tite 


pica 





dental Death Insurances, to whom a liberal 
will be allowed. 

The Annual Report and every information furnished on 
application to WILLI CANWELL, Secretary. 


ennett’s Watches, 65 and 
64, Cheapside, in gold and silver, in great 
variety, of every constraction and price, from 3 to 60 
guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its 
out performance guaranteed. Free and safe per 
post. 
Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manu- 
factory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


essrs. Collard and Collard 


ve to announce that —" — 

BLISHMENT, No. 16, Grosvenor-street, Bond 
being completed, the premises are NOW OPEN forthe 
transaction of Business, with an stock of PIANO- 
FORTES of al! classes, both forS 

Messrs. C. and C. trust that the arrangements they have 
made will be found to conduce very yoo to - con- 
venience of their more espec' of those 
residing in the Western Districts of the <o Maetvenete. Ac- 
counts and Correspondence will be carried on at 16, Gros- 
Venor Street, Bond Street. 

16, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 











| SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


ea and Perrin’s “ Worcester- 


SHIRE SAUCE” one of the best additions tu 
Soup, Fish, Joints, and Game. Thelarge and increasing 
demand has caused unprincipled traders to 
& Spurious article; but the “GENUINE” all 
LEA and PERRINS' names on Bottle, Label, and 
Stopper. 

Sold by Cross and ers. London; and all respec- 
table Oilmen and Gree 
Sole sai i LEA and PERRINS, Worcester. 


rT - Seven Shilling 


he 

i ary are ~~ to order from Scoteh cue 
, and Angolas, all wool and shrupk, 

a sy "BENJAMIN, merchant and family tailor, 74, 

Regent-street,W. The Two Guinean Dress and Frock 

Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half- 

Guinea Waitcoats. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


“Wwher_y you ask for Glenfield 
PATENT STARCH, see that you get ft, as 
inferior kinds are osten subs:ftuted. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &e. &c. WOTHERSPOON and 
Co.. Glasgow and London, 

















4 
a. 


The Saturday Analyst and Leader. 





———_— 


MAPPIN, BROTHERS, | THEATRES AND 


LONDON BRIDGE. 
Mave the largest stock of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the WORLD, which is trans- 
mitted direct from their manufactory, Queen's Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. } 
Mavrin Brorners guarantee on all their manufactures 
in Electro Silver Plate a strong deposit of real silver, 
according to price charged 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 

















“Fiddle | Double | King’s { Lilly | 
Pattern. Thread. | Pattern.| Pattern. 
£64 £ ad) £8. dj £8 a. | 
12 Table Forks....| 116 0/214 0 3 0 0/312 0) 
12 Table Spoons +] 116 0} 214 0/3 0 O13 12 0} 
12 Dessert Forks ..|1 7 0} 2 0 0 2 4 0) 214 0} 
12 Dessert Spoons. .| 1 7 012 002 4 0/214 0} 
12 Tea Spoons ....,016 0|1 4 O|1 7 0116 0} 


SIDE DISHES, 
ELECTRO-PLATED ON HAgp NicKEL Sinvee suitable for 
Vegetable, Curries, and Entrées. Per set of 4 Dishes. 


‘0. £s8d 
£ 3678 Gadroon Oblong Pattern, Light Plating 


8 8 0 


8 5137 Beaded Edge and Handle, similar to 
E eorecccccccccsece ecccccccece 1015 0 
E 1786 Ditto ditto stronger ditto.. 13 0 0 


¥ 4012 Antique Scroll Pattern, Melon-shaped 
Cececemecegoooseccceccccsccccess 132 0 0 
® 40134 Beaded Pattern Dish .............+. -13 4 0 
By removing the Handles from the Covers, the set of four 
can be made to form a set of eight Dishes. 
B 1792 Norfolk Pattern, a very elaborate Design, 
with rich Saroll Border all round... 1710 0 
Hot Water Dishes for above .. extra 15 0 0/| 
£ 1797 Threaded Pattern, equally good as the 
Napfolk Pattern...........-+000+++. 1612 0 
Hot Water Dishes for above extra...... blo 0 
DISH COVERS, 
Etxcrro-PLATED oN HARD NICKEL SiLven. 
Each set contains one Cover of 20 inches; one of 15 inches; 
and two of 14 inches each. 
N Complete set of 4 Covers. 
0 


° 
® 2750 Plain Pattern, with Scroll Handle ...... 10 10 
= 2751 Melon Pattern, French Scroll Handle, either 
Plain or Gadroon edge, very hand- 





some ....... Bi dvcrwe evccece coscsee 18 13 0 
B 3832 Shrewsbury Pattern, with bold Beaded 

Edge and Handles............ ecocce 1512 0 
® 4085 Greek Ornament Pattern, matches 

BE 4875 Side Dishes ............... - 2 0 0 
8 4854 Warwick Pattern, matches s 4853 Side 

DAME 0 idiicidcccicccccscccvccecccices 230 «0 


A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, may 
be had ona . Estimates furnished for Services 
of Plate for Hotels, Steam Ships, and Regimental Messes. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William 
Bridge; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery 

Works, Sheffield. 





ianofortes—Cramer, Beale, 
and Co—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND 
PIANO, and every description warranted. 
List of Prices and Terms for Hire post-free. 
201, REGENT STREET. 





Hammoniums.—Cramer, Beale, 

and Co. Description and List of Prices, post-free. 

Also, Second-hand HAR MONIU MS in great variety. 
201, REGENT STREET. 





‘ - * 
ramer, Beale, and Co.’s List of 
NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 
LURLINE. 
WALLACE’S New Grand Opera. The Vocal Music 
ph Also A g ts of Airs in LURLINE as 
Solos and Duets for the Pianoforte, by Callcott, Osborne, 
Brinley Richards, Favarger, Rhue, and Benedict. 
L 












URLINE, by WALLACE, s. d. 

D'Albert’s Polka ...........:::s:ceeeeees from Lurline ... 3 0 
” es . -from Lurline ... 4 0 

ee Waltzes ............ -from Lurline ... 4 0 
Coote’s Troubadour Waltz from Lurline ... 4 0 
@ OB ccereeeee -from Lurline ... 4 0 


WALT . 
WOODLAND WHISPERS WALTZES. By Gerald 
Stanley. First and Second Sets, a. each. 
IL BACIO. Valse Brillante. Dedicated to Mdille. 
by L. Arditi. 3s. Solos or Duets, 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
VERDI'S New Opera, “ Un Ballo Maschera,” 
" ** Macbeth,” 
” “Tl Trovatore.”’ 
- “ La Traviata.” 
FLOTOW'S ‘“ Martha.” 
ROSSINU’S ‘' Stabat Mater.” 


” “Tl Barbiere,” 
» “ Moeé in Egitto.’ 
” “ Semiramide.” 
WEBER'S “Oberon.” 
MOZART’S “Don Giovanni.” 
“Pi ” 


MEYERBEER'’S ‘' Le Prophite.’ 
W. V. WALLACE’S “ Lurline.” 
The whole of the above as Duets, By W. H. CALL- 
COTT, 5s. and 68. each. 


THE BEATING OF MY OWN HEART. Sung by 
Malle. Clara Novello. Composed by Macfarren. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. Sung by Miss Poole. Com- 
posed by W. Ma , 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. Sung by Mr. 


Sims Reeves. Composed by J. L. Hatton. 

THEY SAY THAT ALL THINGS CHANGE. Sung 
by Mr. Sims Reeves. Composed by W. V. Wallace. | 
* THE COMING OF THE FLOWERS. Sung by Madame 
Lemmens Bherringten. Composed by W. V. Wallace. 


2s. each. 
201, REGENT STREEY. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


T= and Coffees in England 
are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Co., Tea Mer- 
chants, 8, King William Street, City. Good strong useful 
Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s. and 4s. ; rich Souchong, 3s. 8d., 
3s. 10d., and4s. Pure Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., Is. 4d., 
1s. 64.,and 1s.84. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. 
sent carriage-free to any railway station or market town 
in England. A price current free. Sugars at market 
prices, Al) goeds carriage-iree within 8 miles of the City. | 














a Z . coal ro . 


AMUSEMENTS. | 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Monday, July 16th, and during the week, to commence 
at 7, withthe OVERLAND ROUTE. Mr. GC, Matthews, 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr, Chippendale; Mrs. C. | 


—————— 
atches.—* Perfo. 


tion of Mechanism.”—Morning Post. 


Gold Watches... oe 4to 100G 
Silver Watches .. oe oe 2to 50 ja 
Send Two Stamps for Benson's Illustrated Watch Pam 


Matthews, Mrs. Wilkins, &c. | phlet. 


After which, the new Comedietta, entitled, HIS EX- | 
CELLENCY. Mr. and Mrs. ©. Matthews. Concluding | 


| with the Farce of the BOARDING SCHOOL. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. | 
Lessees, Messrs. F. Robson, and W. S. Emden. 
Monday and during the week, a new Comedietta, 
from the French of ‘‘La Marquise de Carabas,” 
entitled, DUCHESS OR NOTHING. Characters by 
Messrs. Addison, G. Cooke, W. Gordon, F. Charles, and 
Rivers ; Miss Stephens, and Mrs. Stirling. 

After which, Francis Talfourd, Esq.’s Extravagauza of | 
SHYLOCK. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, G. Jooke, 
H. Wigan, F. Vining, F. Charles, H. Cooper, H. Rivers ; | 
Misses Hughes, Herbert, Cottrell, and Mrs. W. S. Emden. 

To conclude with DEAREST MAMMA. Characters | 
by Messrs. Addison, G. Vining, W. Gordon, H. Cooper ; 
Misses Herbert, Cottrell, and Mrs. Leigh Murray. 

Doors open at 7. Commence at half-past 7. 
Ne 
Baths and ‘Toilette Ware.— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW 
ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS 
and TOILETTE WARE. The stock of is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make this establishment the most 
distinguished in the country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; 
Sponging, 9s, 6d. to 32s. ; Hip, 13s. 3d. to8ls.6d. A large 
assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toflette Ware in great variety, 
from 15s, 6d. to 458, the set of three. 


"Tea Urns of London Make only. 
The largest assortment of London-made TEA- 
URNS in the World (including all the recent novelties, 


many of which are registered) is on sale at WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’S, from 30s. to £6. 











° ~ ry. 
apier Mache and Iron Tea- 
- trays. An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and | 
WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, 
variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché 
Trays, per set of three .... from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto iron ditto ............. from 10s. to 4 guineas, 
Convex shape, ditto ........ from 7s. 6d. 
Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread-baskets 
equally low. 


°° ~ ’ 

William S. Burton’s General 

Furnishing Ironmongery Catalogue may be had 
gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
Illustrations of his unlimited Stock of sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods. 
Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Trays, Urns, Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet 
Ware,Turnery,Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
and Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39,Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, 6, Perry’s-place ; | 
and 1, Newman-mews, London. } 








‘trasbourgh Tongues.— | 
These superior delicacies have now become the 
standing dish of the breakfast-table and household word | 
of the domestic circles, being delicately cured, nicely | 
spiced, and a beautiful colour. Sold in packages, con- 
taining six, at 3s. 6d. per package, Cheddar Loaf Cheese, | 
744. and 84d. per lb. Spanish and Westphalia Hams in | 
abundance, from 7d. to 9d. per lb. Osborne’s Peat- | 
smoked Bacon is now in excellent cure, 94d. per Ib. by | 
the half-side. Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. | 
A saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the purchaser at | 
this establishment on all first-class provisions. Packages | 
gratis. OSBORNE'S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Ossoxne- | 
House, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul’s,,E.C. | 
a a ~~ nee . a a 
reenhall, maker of the. 
SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, Oxford 
strect, London, W. (Two doors west of the Circus.) | 
Overcoats, £2 2s.: Frock Coats, £2 10s. ; Dress Coats, 
£2 10s.; Morning Coats, £2 2s. ; Waistcoats, 12s. ; Black 
Dress Trousers, £1 1s. 325, Oxford-street, W. | 





a a ee eo) hee ‘aes 
Toilette Requisite for the 
SPRING.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- | 

sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold | 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. It | 
nourishes the roots and body of the hair, imparts the most | 


delightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of per- | ——— 


fume, and, at this period of the year, prevents the hair | 
from falling off, or, if already too thin or turning grey, | 
will prevent its further progress, and soon restore it 
again. Those who really desire to have beautiful hair, 
either with wave or curl, should use it daily. It ts also 
celebrated for strengthening the hair, freeing it from | 
scurf, and preducing new hair, whiskers, and moustaches. | 
Established upwards of 30 years. No imitative wash | 
can equal it. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. only. | 

C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington Street, Strand, | 
w.c. | 


7 ~ BROWN AND POLSON’S | 


atent Corn Flour. — The! 


Lancet states :— | 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and | 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great } 
favour for Puddings, Custards, Blancmange ; all the uses 
of the finest arrow root, and especially suited to the deli- 
eacy of Children and Invalids. 

Brown and Poison, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
Queen --Paisley, Mauchester, Dubliv, and London. 


Watches sent to any part of the United K 
receipt of Post-oftice Orders. ingdom on 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hiil, London, E.c. Established 1749 
KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM woe 
AND SPARROWS. mes 
bers Poi 
arber’s oisoned = Wheat 
kills Mice and Sparrows on the spot. In jq 
2d., 4d., and 8d. packets, with directions and testimonials. 
No risk or damage in laying this Wheat about, From 3 
single packet hundreds of mice and sparrows found 
dead. ee 
Barclay and Sons, W. Sutton and Co., W. Edwards 
F. Newbery and Sons, B. Yates and Co., London 
Agents. 
sold retail by all Medicine Vendors, Druggists, G 
&c., throughout the world.—Beware of dangerous ent 
fraudulent imitations, offered for the sake of obtaining 
larger profits. 
Observe the Name—Barbor's Poisoned Wheat Works, 
Ipswich. 





HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 

otice _— of Tnjunction— 
The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce are 
particularly requested to observe that none is genuine but 
that which bears the back labe! with the name of Witty 
Lazenby, as well as the front label signed “ Elizabeth Ja. 
zenby,” and that for further security, on the neck of every 
bottle of the Genuine Sauce will henceforth appear an 
additional label, printed in green and red, as follows — 
“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Harvey’s Sauce, 
prepared at the original warehouse, in addition to the 
well-known labels, which are protected against imitation 
by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 1858," 

—6, Edward-street, Portman-square, London. 





lastic Stockings and KneeCa 
for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, ips 
very superior quality, yielding an unvarying support 
without the trouble of bandaging. 
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lair’s Gout and Rheumatic 
PILLS. Price, 1s. 144. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance; 
but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is sofully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold. by all medicine vendors. Observe ‘ Thomas 
Prout, 229, Strand, London," on the Government Stamp. 
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Only one application. Instantaneous, Indelible, 
Harmless, and Scentless. In eases, post free, 3s, 3d. and 
6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE'S Laboratory, 72, 
Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 

“ Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the 
most extraordinary productions of Modern Chemistry.”— 
illustrated London News. July 16. 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of 
E. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857. 

A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 
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THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and Reproductiou of the Hair.—Mr. Langdale guarantees 
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Garden, 
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“ WON BY TRICKS.” 


HERE is in London and other large towns a jovial and 

restless class of vagrants, known in the natural history of 
rascaldom under the scientific designation of “ Cadgers.” 
Their peculiar distinction arises from the facility with which 
they assume various disguises, and all sorts of characters, cal- 
culated to rob mankind, first of their pity, and then of their 
cash. Popular imagination, with its fictions founded on fact, 
represents the members of this industrial fraternity as making 
handsome profits by their exertions, and sitting, when the day 
js done, round a festal board, where sirloins and turkeys give 

e to pipes and punch, and the roguery of the morning is 
celebrated by all parties singing in full chorus, “ A jolly old 
cadger am I.” We do not know whether these gentry are 
monarchical in their government, but they have an aristo- 
cracy proud of its plunder; if they do not possess an here- 
ditary peerage, it is because they have not, like their betters, 
discovered the means of making their wisdom descend with 
the property they leave behind. Should they be looking out 
for a sovereign, we recommend them tc consider the career of 
anoble lord who has throughout life acted upon their prin- 
ciples, and who would be worthy of their crown, if he has 
enough virtue to provide that “honour” which is proverb- 
ially said to be necessary “among thieves.” It would be 
something to serve under a potentate who was, like Scapin 
and Mr. Jenkinson, rolled into one: and, if, like the last cele- 
brated character, he should one day be brought to acknow- 
ledge that “the knowing one is the silliest fellow under the 
sun.” His followers need not fear that he will humiliate 
them by confessing, “I was obliged to turn sharper in my 
own defence, and have lived ever since, my head throbbing 
with schemes to deceive, and my heart palpitating with fears 
of detection.” The prince of political cadgers will never 
come to this. ‘His schemes to deceive” were too sponta- 
neous a growth to cause “his head to throb ;” and as “detec- 
tion” has never injured him, his heart has had no occasion to 
“palpitate ” for fear it should take place. The amiability of 
the Saturday Analyst, and the mild manners of our time, 
forbid the mention of the noble individual's name; and as we 
are not quite sure the cadger electors would give him their 
sweet suffrages, there might be an indelicacy in bringing it 
forward before he has issued an election placard. 

There are few who have been unmindful of the career of 
one whose early reputation was made by assisting the Govern- 
ment of the day to refuse any explanations of the facts and 
reasons that led to the bombardment of Copenhagen, and 
who from that day to this has lost no opportunity of shroud- 
ing the foreign policy of this country in the fogs of diplomatic 
mystery, which have seldom been cleared away without reveal- 
ing base deeds of reactionary trickery supported by fraudulent 
pretention to liberal ideas, Having early shown the right 
stuff to be of service to aristocratic Governments, that could 
only exist by deluding the people—he was nearly always in office. 
Premiers and avowed principles were changed, but one man 
was ready to work with all, gaining a disreputable popularity 
by a pretended zeal for continental freedom, and invariably 
betraying every party or nationality that was foolish enough 
to take him at his word. When the French Government 
would have helped Poland, he found reasons to object, and 
when Russia trampled upon Hungary, his congratulations 
were ready for the perjured and usurping tyrant, who had 
Haynau and Windisgratz for his tools. When French liberty 
was lost in the coup d'état, compliments and approbation were 
heaped upon the successful hero of the scene, and at a later 
period the honour of England was offered up in a Conspiracy 
Bill, that fortunately did not become law. 

It was quite in harmony with the career thus lightly 
sketched, that the English Talleyrand should be the instru- 
ment for betraying the rights of the people, and the privileges 
of the Commons into the hands of the usurping Lords, Had 
this process been carried on openly, it might have incurred 
more hatred, but would have been worthy of less contempt. 
Tt was, however, like the rest of the noble individual's career, 
accomplished by a trick, of which the honest portion of his own 
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tions in a speech which would be received throughout with 
Tory cheers, and listened to with disgust and consternation 
by every honest member of the House. Mr. Bright and 
other Liberal members agreed to accept the resolutions, be- 
cause they were led to suppose that they were brought 
forward with an honourable intention, and they are now like 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gibson, smarting under the con- 
sciousness of having been thoroughly and dexterously 
cheated by the man whom they were silly enough to help 
into power. 

At any earlier period of the Session this conduct would not 
have mattered, because opportunities would have offered to 
break up the Cabinet, and perhaps the Parliament also; but 
it is now very late for action, and the friends of honest dealing 
and constitutional liberty must take care that they do not 
leave the cadger premier in unchecked power during the recess. 
It is a pity that Mr. Bright lost his wits when the fraud 
practised upon him became apparent, and that he delivered a 
speech sounding more like a funeral oration than a trumpet 
call. Sir John Trelawny and Lord Fermoy deserve the 
gratitude of the community for their zeal in recommencing 
the fight, which ought to rage from day to day, and from 
hour to hour, until it is won. 

The interest of the country is unmistakeably mani- 
fested by the numerous local metropolitan meetings that 
have taken place, and greater enthusiasm has seldom been 
exhibited than by the large numbers who assembled at St. 
Martin’s Hall on Saturday night. There is, also, a wholesome 
sign of connected action between London and the provinces 
in the Conference held on Wednesday, at the King’s Arms 
Hotel; and if no definite arrangement for a permanent asso- 
ciation was then completed, it was something to find that the 
reformers of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Newcastle, 
Derby, Warrington, Rochdale, and many other towns, had 
agreed to call upon the House of Commons to refuse further 
supplies, except on condition of the Lords abandoning their 
aggressive position, and also to take steps to turn out those 
members who refused to adopt an honourable and patriotic 
course. The battle may be lost in this session of Parliament, 
not so much from any real difficulty in winning it, as from 
the failure of Mr. Bright and his immediate adherents to 
produce any plan of action adapted to the occasion. We feel 
too much indebted to Mr. Bright for his exertions on the 
Committee to have any desire to press hard upon him for his 
faults; but if he can only be a powerful and dashing guerilla, 
neither he nor his friends ought any longer to claim for him 
the position of a general who has not only to lead in a battle, 
but to arrange a campaign. 

Scarcely a day passes without bringing forth evidence that 
the House of Lords looks to Lord Palmerston as its real chief 
in the Commons, and has determined to struggle, not only to 
resist further reform, but to wrest from the wealthy manufac- 
turers and traders some portion of the power they have 
already won. In this struggle the aristocratic order fear the 
working-man. Lord Hardwicke has only given expression to 
their feelings when he declared, that if the working-men had 
either civilor military weapons—the franchise or the rifle—they 
would immediately proceed to seize the property of others—a 
phrase, which, stripped of its insolence, means that they would 
join the industrial capitalists in demanding both a reduction 
and a fairer adjustment of taxation. The result of this conduct 
of the oligarchy will be to draw the middle and working 
classes into a closer union, and to compel men of wealth who 
have hitherto been very moderate reformers, to increase their 
demands. How the Tories can expect more than a transient 
triumph to be followed by a severe defeat, we cannot under- 
stand; nor can we comprehend how so dexterous a tactician 
as Lord Palmerston has committed the fatal blunder of deci- 
sively severing himself from the ill-placed cenfidence of the 
liberal party. It may be that he hopes that wars and 
rumours of wars will completely occupy public attention 


| next year—that by a hubbub of foreign politics he will be 


| able to smother attention to home affairs; but such expecta- 


cabinet were the victims, as well as the Liberal members of | 


the House of Commons, and the nation at large. The feeble, 
confused, and unworthy resolutions which the House of 
Commons has adopted, were agreed to by Mr. Gladstone, by 
Mr. Gibson, and by Lord John Russell, as affording a means 


of further action during the present Session, by which the | 


aggression of the Lords could be repelled by a reversal of 
their illegal decision. Not one word seems to have been 
said by the chief offender in the transaction that could have 
led any one to suspect that he contemplated moving the resolu- 


tions would indicate that his judgment is failing,and that old 
age has diminished his cunning, while it has not brought 
with it that honesty of purpose which alone ean stand the test 
of time, 

Mr. Gladstone is in a position of extreme delicacy and 
difficulty—he has been cheated by his chief, and furiously 
assailed as a demagogue by the Tory faction. His great 
speech in defence of the rights of the Commons has pledged 
him to action, and he will find that it is only by allying him- 
more firmly with the advanced thinkers of the age, that he 
will be able to maintain his position as a parliamentary leader. 
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He has a splendid career open to him, and is already pro- 
claimed by public acclamation as the future Premier who 
will gather around him the wisdom, and gratify the aspira- 
tions of the age. Whether this will be so or not depends 
upon himself. He is in one of those rare positions in which 
aman of genius can be the ruler of circumstances, but a 
single quirk or crotchet such as he has solicited in former 
times, will throw him quite out of gear. He must be brave 
as well as honest, straightforward as well as subtle. We do 
not predict, but we earnestly hope for his success. 


THE MASSACRE IN SYRIA. 


FEW more awful events have occurred in any age than the 
great massacre of Christians which has taken place, and is, 
we fear, still going on in Syria. We may hope that the loss of 
the Christians may prove somewhat less than the accounts at 
present received, lead us to suppose ; but as the captured town 
of Zahleh contained 10,000 inhabitants, who were exposed to 
all the horrors of torture, pillage, and murder, it is obvious 
that the calamity assumed appalling proportions. In the large 
village of Hashbeiya, at the foot of Mount Hermon, the 
slaughter is represented as nearly amounting to abselute ex- 
termination, although the Christians numbered about 4,000. 
In other towns and districts the Christians were hourly ex- 
pecting a similar fate when the last intelligence left; and, 
although some English and French ships were on the coast, it 
will be some time before the fanatical Mahometan population 
can be brought to order and punished for their crimes. The 
Turkish Government may at last be frightened into active 
measures, but it is well known that the weakness of the Sultan 
makes his liberal intentions of no effect, and the soldiery on 
the spot are accused of either doing nothing, or turning 
assassins themselves. The Christian Communities of Syria 
have long attracted a well-deserved interest, and Beyrout has 
been honorably remarkable as a centre from which civilized 
ideas were dispersed throughout a large and important dis- 
trict. Now, the Christian Governments of Europe must be 
content to witness the extermination of their brethren in 
Lebanon, or effectually lend them a helping hand. All ques- 
tions of minor difference should be set aside. It matters not 
whether the sufferers belong to the Greek Communion, or 
follow the Pope, or hold the tenets of Protestant Churches. 
They are equally entitled to commiseration and help—both 
help for their immediate necessities, and help that will for the 
future enable them to protect themselves. The balance of 
power in these regions must be reversed, and instead of the 
Christians being at the mercy of the murderous and mad 
Druses, Kurds, and Bedouins, the military strength of the 


and trained to assist themselves. 

There cannot be a moment’s hesitation as to the strong 
course our sympathies and our efforts should take, but we must 
not commit the error of undervaluing our difficulties, by 


ascribing all virtues to the sufferers and all vices to their | 


oppressors. The Christians have so long been the victims of a 
proud and haughty race of fanatics, superior to them in military 
power, that it will not be an easy task to raise them from their 
low estate. There can, however, be no doubt of the practica- 





| 


bility of accomplishing this, if the leading powers of Europe | 
will honestly undertake the task, and seek the good of the | 


inhabitants, and not the aggrandisement of their own political 
power. We believe a large portion of the Christians hold 
their land of Druse chiefs, and that the whole social system 
under which they live is one of constant degradation and wrong. 
Now, the crimes of the Mahometans have made it the duty of 


one would countenance a mere expedition of vengeance, they 
must be taught that their safety and existence depend upon 
their respecting the rights of others for the future. 

It will be a political mistake if the Greek Christians are 
allowed to look exclusively to Russia for support ; and it would 
have an excellent effect if Protestant England and Germany 


united with Roman Catholic France in a judicious course of | 


action. It is only natural and right that Russia should inter- 


fere, and a little firmness on the part of England and France | 
will prevent the Czar taking any sinister advantage of the un- | 


fortunate occasion. 


It would be unjust if we assumed that such outbursts of | 


Mahometan fanaticism were unaccompanied with delusions as | 


to the acts or intentions of the Christians, and it is possible 
that they may have had some cause of anger. It is necessary 
that they should be made to respect the power of Christendom, 
but it is equally so that they should be made to respect its 
Justice and its good faith. The Court of Constantinople will, 


| the love of our common Father.” 


— , her besom swell,” not of sympathy, but of indignation; and 
Christian nations to take away their power: and, although no | 


a 
no doubt, be alarmed and grieved at events so dangerous to its 
continued existence ; and ii, as we hope, the Sultan will wish to 
act fairly, the intervention of the Christian powers should dis. 
tinctly appear as supporting, not overthrowing, his author; 
The time may come when the Christians of Turkey will be able 
to make a successful revolt, and assume the government them. 
selves, but a premature destruction of Turkish power would 
simply aggrandise Russia, without really benefitting the op- 
pressed followers of the faith of civilised men. 


PRIDE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


“ te desire of power to excess caused the angels to fall . 

I the desire of knowledge to excess caused man to fall,” 
says Bacon, who liked the antithesis, or he might have simpli 
fied both the excesses into the one word—Pride. Hurt pride 
slaughtered Abel, sold Joseph, overwhelmed Pharaoh, hu 
Haman, and made the most zealous of the Apostles thrice 4 
traitor. It is a vice more equally divided, perhaps, than any 
other between saints and sinners; practised the most with the 
least self-consciousness ; and, where known, with the most 
self-justification. There is none which the preacher finds it so 
difficult or so personally unpleasant both to himself and to his 
congregation to track in the subtilty of its windings, or bol 
to rebuke in the brazenness of its confidences. Of all the for. 
tresses of evil, it is the last which the preacher attacks, and 
the last which the human heart resigns, as the blessing on “ the 
poor in spirit’ is the last which the human race, even the best 
part of it, seems anxious to earn; they do not wish to see 
‘those beautiful things which,” according to a fine proverb, 
we believe a Turkish one, ‘‘ are vouchsafed to him who has 
rubbed his eves with the dust of his feet.” They prefer one 
of Chateaubriand’s maxims, in which certainly there is some 
truth, ‘‘ It is good to put the face on the ground, but not to 
keep it too long there.” This last is one of the wisest and 
most modest of those numberless proverbs of human wisdom 
running counter to and contending with the maxims of diviner 
insight ; aphorisms doing all they can to counteract the teach- 
ing of texts. It is a pity when the father is aphorising 
all the week in one direction, that the preacher makes 
so little use of his nobler armoury to undo the mischief. We 
are not by any means sure that the spiritual monitor does not 
sometimes deliberately encourage this vice, as one of his best 
aids against others; a useful counter-poison, 

‘to corrode 
The bad with bad, the spider with the toad.” 

As the guard of sobriety, chastity, cleanliness, honesty, and 
respectable appearances, keeping out the legions of evil, only, 


| after all, to sell the fortifications en masse to their captain. If 
latter must be effectually broken, and the former well armed | 


you sit in your five-seated pew, and the other four seats are 
occupied by your sanctity, your dignity, your decency, and 
your conformity, it is the Devil that is locking you all in, when 
you are locking the poor man out. 

Certainly, many of those who fancy themselves true Cru- 
saders have no fancy for going to the Promised Land with 
Prrer the Hermit, still less with Watrer the Penniless, who 
led so many champions to the Holy Sepulchre. Imagine the 
horror of many a religious lady, if, on issuing from a church 
in which the incumbent had been addressing the words “ my 
brethren”’ fifty times to the congregation in its totality,—if, 
we say, at the exit, a female pauper, trusting to the universal 
Christian relationship thus asserted by the preacher, and sup- 
posed to be allowed by his hearers, should dare to address to 
her of the satins the following words: ‘* A penny, my sister, for 
‘* Tumultuous heavings all 


the only commandment illustrated is that eleventh English one, 
“ Never forget your place,” and its postil or complement, “It 
is beneath mine.” Such a speech might easily be without 
doubt an intentional impertinence, but we are imagining it to 
be addressed—or something of the same strain—in real sim- 
plicity of mind ; even then, would the effect be different, and 
would majesty be less offended? No, nothing in religion, or 
out of it, is to be taken literally, except as it suits the manners 
of the age, and consequently its conceptions. 

Perhaps Joun Perriam's friends were not very wrong when 
they ensconced him for a short time in Bedlam for giving away 
all his money and the very coat off his back to impart to the 
poor, though there are are few forms of madness so uncommon 
and so honourable to the disposition of the sufferer ; however, 
his is an awful warning to literal interpretors of biblical injunc- 
tions. Nevertheless, there are many degrees of humility less 
humiliating than poor Jouy’s charity was impoverishing, and 
we think that professed, or rather professing, Christians might 


aim at one of these degrees rather more than they generally 
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have the appearance of doing, for of course we are not writing 
to those who sniff at, and pooh-pooh, all approximation of the 
rich Christian to the poor one as absurd and out of the ques- 
tion. There are some, indeed, who are willing to treat the 
Christian as Dr. Anmstrona loved to treat the poor 
countryman, and to give him at least a transient feeling of 
equality— 
« Sometimes at eve, for I delight to taste 
The native zest and flavour of the fruit, 
Where sense grows wild, and takes of no manure, 
The decent, honest, cheerful husbandman 
Should drown his labours in my friendly bowl, 
And at my table find himself at home.” 

Christianity might, perhaps, even thus far proceed, with no 
more sacrifice of cool judgment than mere good nature and 

jal humour are sometimes inclined to make. 

Men of no contemptible station and judgment have some- 
times tried the experiment, and do not seem to have found it 
afailure. The great Sir Martagw Hatz, as his biographers 
inform us, usually invited his poor neighbours to dine with him, 
and made them sit at table with himself, and if any of them 
were sick, so that they could not come, he would send meat 
warm to them from his own table. Dr. Arnon, too, seems 
to have been a true Christian in this respect. ‘* With the poor 
generally,” says Sraniey, “though his acquaintance was 
much more limited than it had been in the village of Laleham, 
yet with some few, chiefly aged persons in the almshouse of 
the place, he made a point of keeping up frequent and familiar 
intercourse. . 
friend and an equal. 


talking to them with the manner of a | 
Feeling keenly what seemed to him at | 
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once the wrong and the mischiet done by the too wide separa- | 


tion between the higher and lower orders, he wished to visit 
them as neighbours, without always seeming bent on relieving 
or instructing them.’” We quote this to show that the conduct 
of the poor does not necessarily make this kind of bearing 
towards them impracticable. No doubt such men felt that a 
communion of religious sentiment and feeling, being one of the 
strongest ties, ought naturally to lead to sympathy, and that 
this sympathy could scarcely be felt to exist without a certain 
degree of intimacy between the rich and poor of the same 
faith, hopes, and feelings. However, few religious people are 
religious enough to encounter the risk of “ liberties’ —that is 
the term—disposed though they may be to show the greatest 
kindness in the form of condescension. We believe there is a 
manner that may temper somewhat this condescension with 
cordiality, and with a kindness which would never tempt a 
good poor man to any freedom tbat could be construed into 
impertinence. These remarks do not refer so much to the 
poor indiscriminately, as to those who have a claim to be con- 
sidered fellow-Christians, as well as fellow-creatures. 

There would be less danger to dignity now than at the period 
when the humbler classes were more indifferently educated—at 
least, on the whole, we think so, though some may here differ 


with us—however, there is, at all events, sufficient radical | 
difference, in general manners and habits, between rich and | 


poor, to indispose the latter, even on their own account, to a 
pushing and intrusive familiarity. On the side of the rich, the 


intercourse should only be attempted where there is a heart to | 


carry it through graciously and cordially ; without this, though 
there might be an apparent sacrifice of the general spirit of 
pride, there would probably be great temptation to distinct and 


offensive acts of pride and repulsion—such, indeed, as might 


lead in the end to less sympathy than exists even at present 
between the religious rich and the religious poor. 

People and preachers too generally fix their attention so 
touch on sensual, and so little on intellectual sins; so much on 
the mere flavour of Evr’s apple, and so little on her ambitious 
aspirations ; and this vice puts on such an extremely respectable 
suit of clothes, and walks arm-in-arm with so many apparent 
Virtues, deceiving—often in their own case—even the very 
elect, that perhaps our readers will excuse a sermon from the 
press which they are not particularly likely to hear from the 
pulpit. 

The theme is a wide one, there being almost as many forms 
of the manifestation of pride as there are varieties of human 
action ; we have taken one in which pride, though much prac- 
tised, is least consistent, and most out of place. - 


*“ NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 

ORD WILLIAM GODOLPHIN OSBORNE has given a 
new version to an old saying. We confess that, till the pre- 

sent time, we possessed no very clear or definite conception as to the 
exact obligations of nobility, but now, thanks to the Cambridge 
Insolvent Court and * Woolly Laxton,” we know to what “ noblesse” 
obliges. Just as S. G. O. exposes benevolence, so his kinsman, 
W. G. 0., exposes aristocracy. Both are useful in their generation. 
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Indeed, this last exposure confirms us in a conclusion we had come 
to lo . A poor nobleman isan anomaly. A nobleman has no 
more business to be poor than a livery servant has to be out at 
elbows, or a beadle without a staff. We sympathise with the butler 
who hated poor men, but as to poor noblemen, faugh! the very 
name stinks in our nostrils. If the hereditary aristocracy of Great 
Britain is to endure, some institution like the “ Happy Despatch ” 
must be introduced. When a lord’s income sinks beneath a mini- 
mum of say four figures, there should be an end to him. <A “man 
of three letters’ was the Latin expression for a thief, a “nobleman 
of three figures” stands for what we are too polite to add. We 
can pardon a wicked peer, “ humanum est errare.’ We can tolerate 
a foolish peer, we are so accustomed to the class, but a poor peer is 
nothing but the elongation of a pauper. 

If any one doubts tne justice of our theory, let him con the story 
of Lord Win11am Oszorne. This unfortunate young man was 
educated at Marlborough School. What business, we would ask, 
by the way, has the son of an English Duke at a school intended 
for the cheap education of the sons of poorclergymen? At the age 
of sixteen he came to reside with his father, in the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge, and there, with the short interval of a college life, 
and various enforced visits to those various continental watering- 
places where an English writ runneth not, the career of the lad 
was spent, till at last, at the ripe age of twenty-five, it has culmi- 
nated in the Cambridge Debtors’ Gaol. His allowance till he came 
of age amounted to £12 a year. His cigar bill alone, which, how- 
ever, he did not pay, to £10. When he arrived at years of disere- 
tion, this munificent allowance was increased to the enormous sum 
of £100, together with the run of his Grace the Duke's mansion. 

Mr. THackeray has described how a man lived on nothing a- 
year. Lord Wriviam has solved the fat more difficult problem of 
how a nobleman may live on £100 a-year. From the day he 
started in life he was, of course, head over ears in debt. Like all 
embarrassed men, he had a Fidus Achates in the person of a 
Mr. Heap.ey, whose sister he ultimately married. Lord Wi1- 
L1AM stated to the Judge that his only prospect of paying his debts 
was that which every son of a Duke has, and Mr. Heapty’s only 

srospect seems to have been that which every brother-in-law of a 
Jord has. With these problematic assets, the firm of “ OsBorne 
and Heapiy”’ to struggle on for nine long years. There 
was a party called “ Conen,” an old clothesman of Jewish extrac- 
tion, who knew a party by the name of “ Laxton,” or “ Woolly 
Laxton,’ as his intimates termed him, a dog-fancier, and these par- 
ties had between them an “ unknown friend,” who acted as banker to 
the firm. It is the old story, which has been told a hundred times. 
There was a bill of £20 signed by the lord and his brother-in-law, 
for which they each received in cash the sum of 50s., and then there 
was a renewed bill for £25 to cover expenses, and so on, with writs, 
and protests, and loans, and advances on account, and blank - 
tances, and exchanged cheques, and pre-dated receipts, and the whole 
devil's machinery, till at last the usual result came, and the insolvent 
was utterly unableto tell what he had received,or what he had repaid, 
beyond the broad general fact that he had got very little, and paid 
a great deal, and owed a great deal more still. Then there was 
jewellery purchased and never paid for, and disposed of somehow to 
raise money, and watches pawned, and monies borrowed from ostlers 
and dog-keepers, and tailors, and petty basenesses without end. 
Then, too, there is a mysterious connection between the young noble- 
man and a certain London tailoring firm, also apparently of Jewish 

parentage, who, strange to say, do not o at the examination. 

IPhis confiding firm used to honour Lord Ww iam’s orders for clothes 
for himself and friends. The clothes thus obtained were apparently 
sold to “ Laxton,” a stranger still, the orders were handed to ConEn, 
who gave the nobleman ten shillings, or even a sovereign at a time, 
for the trouble. Yet, somehow, the firm in London seem to have 
found their account in the transactions. Recollecting what we do 
of Cambridge in our time, the idea crosses us whether a firm of 
Jew tailors may not have employed the son of an English duke, as 
their commission touter. When a peer is in difficulties, “ noblesse ” 
does indeed “ oblige.” 

For all this sin and shame, and wretchedness, what is it that the 





_ unhappy Lord has to show ? The only feats of daring, or claims to 








distinction, recorded of him in his trials are, that he used to give 
sumptuous breakfasts at which “ Wootty Laxtoy ” was a frequent 
guest ; that he was seen drunk in Norfolk-street, Cambridge, with 
two ladies, about whose character, considering our recollection of the 
locality, there can be little doubt, and that he once drove a four-in- 
hand to Newmarket. His final crash has not even the grandeur of 
a great ruin. The total of his debts is only a little over £1,000. 
His whole receipts for the nine years are another £1,000 and his 
largest creditor is only a 300 pound man. Why such an insolvent 
is a disgrace to the Court! A greengrocer or a shoemaker would 
be ashamed to fail with such a schedule. If you get nothing more 
than this, by nine years’ paltry roguery , you had better be an honest man. 

We know that in these matters it is hard to judge. Somewhere 
or other there must have been grievous rascality perpetrated, and 
we own that from a mere perusal of the evidence, we sus “ Lord 
Wi1.1AM” was more sinned against than sinning. It is all very well 
and proper for the learned judge to tell the insolvent “ that he should 
have devoted himself to some honourable pursuit, and lived within 
his means—a course of conduct not derogatory even to the son of a 
Duke ;” but how, in the name of common sense, can a Lord live on a 
hundred a-year?” There is one thing at any rate that “ noblesse ” 
ought to oblige, and that is to wash one’s dirty linen at home; and 
out of regard for his order, if not for to his name, the Duke 
of Lexps should have hindered the exposure of Lord WiLt1am 
OsBORNE. 
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DONNYBROOK IN ROME. 
Save me from my friends! No one at the present moment has 
more occasion to utter this prayer than the Pope. His friends— 
his Irish friends—are pooteresy killi 
content with a gentle kiss of the pontifical toe, they are throwing 
themselves in their excess of devotion upon the 
utterly regardless of the temporal attribute of corns. His Holi- 
ness, who, in regard of these excrescent weaknesses, is no more 
than mortal, winces accordingly. As flesh and blood, like himself, 
we pity him from the bottom of our heart. He had a right to ex- 
pect better things ; he had a right to expectthat the devoted youth 
of Ireland, who forsook the land of their birth and all they held 
dear to them, to defend his person and throne from the attacks of 


i ith ki . Not | 
him with kindness - | cannot pretend to say, but oe | did not obey the order ryt 


paternal foot, | 


The Saturday Analyst and Leader. 
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“‘ Hold,” said Major O'Reilly, rushing forward, and ing him- 
self between the muzzles of the Belgian guns the Irish, 
Whether it was that the major’s voice of thunder frightened the 
Belgians, or that they had not had time to prime and 


and encouraged thereby, the Irish, this time deaf to the awful 
voice of the major, rushed upon the Belgians, and commenced a 
regular hand-to-hand fight, ‘‘ merely, however,” as the Nation’s 


| witness assures us, ‘* desiring to disarm the others—wresting away 


| their guns, twisting the bayonets off like twigs—what pious Brum. 


magem Romanist manufactures the Pope’s muskets ?—and towing 
Us Wil 


_ them in the air by dozens.” The reporter who furnishes 


the heretic and the heathen, would have been actuated by dis- | 


interested motives. He kad every reason to believe that they came 
to Rome in the spirit of the old crusaders to fight for the cause of 
the true cross at all hazards and at all sacrifice. It would have 
been difficult to conceive that sordid or ambitious motives could be 
mixed up with their professions of allegiance to the papal throne. 
They offered their services of their own free will as volunteers in 
the holy cause, and the Pope had a right to expect that each man 
among them would find his reward in an approving conscience and 
in the sense of having performed a sacred duty. ‘That is the view 
in which Queen Victoria’s volunteers accept service. ‘They are 
prepared to make a sacrifice of time and money, to submit them- 
selves to discipline, and to obey the officers who are set over them, 
whatever may be their rank or standing in society. Not so, how- 
ever, the Irish volunteers of the Pope. They are deeply devoted 
to the Holy See, and warmly attached to the person of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff; but they are by no means indifferent to pay, and 
there is a strong feeling among them that each member of the 
body ought to be an officer, wear fine clothes, and have a good 
deal more to eat and drink than he ever had at home in his native 
land. The distinction of being a * full private” in the army of his 
Holiness the Pope by no means satisfies their ambition. Under 
Lamoriciere, full private does not turn out to be the easy and 
honourable position which their fervid imaginations pictured. 
Full private must wear the common uniform, he must attend drill 
when he is called upon, he must share in the common mess, and 
above all he must obey his officers. ‘This does not suit the ideas of 
the Irish Brigade at all. On the 27th of June a young Irish- 


an account of this interesting occurrence must be an Irishman; 
for he tells us that when this battle had raged for some time, and 
after at least one Belgian had been sent sprawling on his 

the first blow was struck. This was the act of the indiscregt 
Belgian officer. This rash person even went so far as to draw his 
sword and smite an Irishman. Weare gratified, however to know 


_ that the Irishman received the blow on his head, and was not hurt ; 


man named Laffan, “very respectably and nicely educated“ as | 


the correspondent of the Nation informs us, not being 
satisfied with the position of ‘full private” (being like 
a number of those who seem to have expected officers’ com- 
missions to be as plentiful as blackberries), put off bis uniform, 
and turned out in plain clothes. Mr. Howley, the officer in com- 
mand, objected to this, and ordered him to put on his uniform. 
But Mr. Lafian was not to be ordered. He refused point blank ; 
whereupon Lieutenant Howley called upon Sergeant Wiseman to 
arrest the insubordinate. Sergeant Wiseman, however, was no 
more content with being a sergeant than Mr. Laffan was with 


being a full private, and instead of obeying his commanding officer | 


took part with Laffan, and with some half-a-dozen others ran 
off and took refuge in the Irish college. Some French officers, 
not aware of the rights of the refuge, wanted to enter and arrest 
the men. ‘This the authorities of the college refused to permit ; 
but in the course of the evening full private Laffan and Sergeant 
Wiseman thought better of their conduct, and gave themselves up 
quietly to the military authorities. The infection of their 
example, however, had spread in the meantime. The barrack- 
yard of the battalion of St. Patrick was crowded with Irish, 
excitedly discussing the hardship of being full privates when they 
all expected to wear gold lace, and dine every day with the Pope 
and his cardinals. ‘The discontent had just reached that Donny- 
brook pitch when an Irishman, not having the good luck to meet 
with an antagonist in the ordinary course, goes round the tents in 
search of any head that may offer to take his revenge out of, 
when happily the major made his appearance. The major 
(O'Reilly) was a man of persuasive eloquence, and a speech from 


him calmed down the rising storm for atime. A protruding head, | 


however, is a temptation which an Irishman cannot resist ; and it 
Pe goes at the close of Major O’Reilly’s speech, that an athletic 
and ill-grained full private, at the end of the file next the 
barracks, spied the caput of a Belgian, the first of a column of 
that brave nation, who had been drawn up under arms to watch 
the course of events. With an Irishman’s talent for picking a 
uarrel, this athletic son of Erin pointed out to his comrades that 
all these dirty Belgians were drawn up there to overawe them—the 
a oA gentlemen, at arms. Here was somebody treading on the 
il of their coat at last. ‘* Look at them, the dirty Sbichimente, 
they would sell the Pope and join Garibaldi in the morning, and 
there they are, with their bayonets to frighten us.” Whoop! the 
faction cry so familiar in the purlieus of Drury-lane and St. 
Giles’s, is raised, and the Pope’s gentlemen are rushing 
Il mell upon the brave Belgians, when Major O'Reilly, 
in_@ voice of thunder, shouts out, “Right about face.” 
* Devil of a bit,” says the athletic full-private, and rushing at a 


Belgian, laid him low with one blow of his fist, “‘to the utter | 


amazement and horror of everyone,” as the eye-witness of the 
Nation deposeth. Here, according to this authority, the Belgian 
officer was guilty of an act of great indiscretion. His order, on 
seeing his man floored, was, ‘‘ Prime and load—make ready—pre- 
sent—fire.” The great O'Reilly here again came to the rescue 
with his voice of thunder. ‘ Hold,” said the major—at least, we 
suppose he said, “Hold.” (These averters of fate always do). 


indeed, he preserved sufficient presence of mind to pick up a paving 
stone, and heave it at the head of the Belgian officer. Ag 
the Belgian officer did not injure the Irish full-private it was 
just that the full-private should miss the Belgian officer and hit 
somebody else. This he did; but it does not ee that anybody 
was killed, or that even a drop of blood was shed throughout the 
whole struggle. All this seems to have been owing to that won- 
derful man Major O‘Reilly. ‘The deeds which are ascribed to the 
gallant Major are worthy of Ajax himself, or Baron Munchausen, 
His soft and persuasive tongue could sooth the fury of the 
Irish, and the thunder of his voice paralyze the arms of the Bel- 
gians. A hundred fingers were upon a hundred triggers, but when 
Major O‘Reilly cried out “hold,” les braves Belges did hold ac- 
cordingly. But the Major’s most wonderful feat of all was to 
put an end, a few minutes after it began, to a conflict which, 
according to the story of its incidents, must have lasted an hour 
at the least. We have no doubt that among the Irish them- 
selves this affair was regarded as a mere harmless scri 

such as is of every-day occurrence in Tipperary and its Eng- 
lish settlement in Charles-street, Drury-lane. We regret, how- 
ever, to see that the Pope does not appreciate these Donnybrook 
pleasantries. We should have expected him, in his great neces- 
sity, to be urgent for more recruits from the Emerald Isle. But 
that does not appear to be his desire ; on the contrary, he intimates 
that any more intending volunteers would greatly oblige him 
staying at home ; while, as to those who have already made 
great sacrifices on his behalf, he is drafting them out of Rome 
as quickly as possible. 


OLD IDEALISMS.* 


AN interesting book of travels, entitled, The Oldest of the Old 
i World, is deserving of considerable attention, both on 
account of the beauty and delicacy of the language, and the large 
amount of information conveyed through it to the reader. The 
authoress commences by informing us that many of these pages 
were compiled under the shadow of the African palm tree, the 
foliage of which, she describes, was oft stirred by the wind toa 
“joyous rustle,” the breeze “sighing lauguidly through its down 
of leaves, as if whispering mournfully by-gone snatches of 
Egypt’s more prosperous days.” After volunteering a few re- 
marks upon the innovating spirit of the times, and the mania 
for modern inventions and improvements, which seems in the pre- 
sent day to have found its way, more or less, into the several 
quarters of the globe, she proceeds directly to expatiate upon the 
different objects which present themselves during the course 
her peregrinations. After passing Naples, Sicily, and Malta, our 
authoress arrives at Alexandria, and is much startled at observin; 
how immeasurably the real, bona fide, city falls below the id 
conceived of it in Efropean minds. She can scarcely believe 
that this is the once-renowned city of the world, the dwelling- 
place of Euclid and Athanasius, the school of philosophy, poetry, 
and art. It now presents nothing but a sickening picture of 
misery, indigence, and squalor. One solitary obelisk, the cele- 
brated Cleopatra’s Needle, and Pompey’s Pillar, being the only 
objects upon which the mind can dwell with pleasure as the 
remnants of a past and now entirely obliterated greatness. 
Thence our fair traveller takes the train to Cairo, speculating 
much upon the fact of a modern tourist posting at the rate of 
forty miles an hour in the “Land of Ham,” his “thoughts with 
the Pharoahs,” and his “ body at the mercy of steam ;” but this, 
though decidedly out of harmony with a former dispensation of 
things, has, in our own matter-of-fact age, become to be con- 
sidered as perfectly rational, and congenial to the habits of even 
the erudite and time-honoured Egyptians. 

Passing “Heliopolis,” the authoress arrives at Cairo, and 
gives us an interesting account of a “Turkish wedding,” in 
which the bride is said to “ walk backwards to her fate,” a some- 
what singular mode of entering into the state of matrimony, and 
an example which we shrewdly suspect, that our European sisters 
would considerably object to follow. It is not uncommon, says 
Miss Echley, for families visiting Cairo to take up their tempo- 
rary residence “ina tomb.” She speaks of a lady who dis 
of herself and suite within the compartments of one of the last 
resting-places formerly belonging to the “Shepherd kings ;” she 


* The Oldest of the Old World. By Sophia May Echley. 
Richard Bentley. 
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already provided in the niches where once had reposed the 
coffins of the Pharoahs ; they were thus living in a tomb for 
change of air and improvement of health, and were buried, in 
short, before their time. 

We have introduced in this portion of the volume, some 
eneral and useful remarks relative to the condition of the 
‘Arabs dwelling on the banks of the Nile. This wretched people 
are reduced to the very dregs of moral and physical degradation. 
Their habitations are composed of “untempered mortar, 
vulgarly called Nile mud,” destitute of windows and every 
article of utility or comfort. The “animal” faces of the women 
are rendered still more repulsive “ by the custom of painting the 
eye, above and below, with kahl and indigo, and tattooing the 
under lip, chin, and breast.” The heads of the boys are kept 
purposely bald, with the exception of one lock of hair at the 
back, which they, after the fashion of their miserable creed, term 
the “ resurrection lock,” by which “ the angel of death seizes them 


says, “the sand was swept out from the interior and beds were | 


The Saturday Analyst and, Leader. 


when he is about to transport them to the Elysian fields”? We | 


then come to an animated description of that curious natural 

henomenon situated near the suburbs of Cairo, entitled “ the 
petrified forest,” in which the hand of man seems to have been 
suddenly arrested in its labour, aud he himself prevented from 
proceeding in the completion of his work by some mysterious in- 
fluence. The authoress thus describes it:—* No trees are standing, 
but the ground is strewed with trunks, stems, and chips, hewn 
down as if the woo-1-cutter’s labour had been arrested by the hand 
of an enchautress, and the live forest had been instantly changed 
into stone.” Farther on, she continues, “ It was strange to see 
these chips and stems all round us, and when stooping to pick up 
a specimen, to find it cold and hard as agate. 

After a toilsome journey through the “ wilderness,” our tra- 
veller is at length brought insight of the Holy City. Jerusalem is 
situated at the top of a hilly and mountainous country, the ascent 
of which is rendered more perilous and painful by the absence 
of any “ beaten track” or highway ; so that the traveller has to 
surmount innumerable obstacles before he arrives at his destina- 
tion. This state of things appears to be a fit type of the difficul- 
ties which beset the path of the true Christian in his progress 
upwards towards the “ Jerusalem of the Soul ;” in which labour 
he has to clear before him every inch of ground upon which he 


plants his footing, no charitable hand having previously turned | 
aside the thorns and briars which strewso plentifully the “narrow | 


way.” The modern city of Jerusalem presents by no means a 
fascinating appearance ; the streets are badly paved, and mud 
and filth are everywhere perceptible. The authoress congratu- 
lates herself that this is not the “real city of palaces,” which, 
she says, “according to the statement of Mr. Stanley, lies buried 
forty feet below modern Jerusalem, having been seventeen times 
destroyed and rebuilt.” 

We now pass over in review the different places of interest 
connected with this sacred Land of Promise. Of these it will be 


necessary to mention but one, namely, the Church of the Holy | 


Sepulchre. The keys of this consecrated edifice are entrusted to 
the keeping of a Mussulman—the authorities judging it wiser, 
in consequence of the contentions between the adherents of the 
Greek and Latin churches, to place them in the possession of a 
neutral party. Thus even the tomb of the Saviour is not held 


sacred from the schisms which have split the Church of which | 


he was the founder into so mavy opposite and rival branches. 
Within the walls of this holy building are erected altars belong- 
ing to every sect existing before the time of the Reformation, 
around which kneel the different devotees, according to their 
prescribed forms of worship, all of which are celebrated at one 
and the same period. Aud thus it is that the sublimities of the 
past become the profanities of the present, and that the ideals of 
faith itself pass into the gross realities of actual experience. And 
this, notwithstanding, is progress ;—we must endure the shock, 
and merge the present in the future. 


THE RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
PRIZES. 

Mowpay was a thoroughly popular day at the Crystal Palace. Tho 
distribution of prizes was a great element of attraction, and on this occa- 
sion there was a very full attendance. There were two publics present, 
the special and the promiscuous; but long before the proceedings 
began, both pressed in upon the centre. The seats immediately behind 
the platform were occupied by ladies; the rising benches of the 
orchestra by Volunteers, mixed up with black-coated civilians and 
scarlet regulars. The winners were disposed in two groups, to the right 
and left of the platform, on the level of the floor, biding their time 
rather pleasantly. 

Soon after three o'clock, the proceedings commenced. ‘The chair was 
taken by Earl De Grey and Ripon, who acted as substitute for Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, the president of the association, who was prevented 
from attending by business in the House of Commons. The noble earl 
was supported by Lord Elcho, Colonel Bewes, Colonel €. Kennedy, and 
Captain Mildmay, the secretary of the association. The rifles of honour, 
the objects of so many hopes and aims, were laid out, duly ticketed to 
the winners, on a table, within easy reach; the handsome silver cup, 
the prize of the London Brigade, gl d resplendent on another. A 
very desirable number of purses remained in the custody of the autho- 
nities till the time for producing them. 

she President (Earl De Grey and Ripon) then addressed the 
assembly. 
es a Presentation of the prizes immediately followed his Jordship’s 
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Lord Elcho read the list ; every winner was called upon the platform 
separately, the Volunteers and saluting in military fashion as 
they advanced, the civilians with the less formal bow. The prizes were 
handed to the President by Colonel Kennedy, and given by the Presi- 
dent to the —" who then crossed the es and descended on 
the opposite side, ‘They were all cheered as gp we rd 
Swies, end of them hes particularly MM. Peter and Knecht, who 
came, and went, and came again, each time for, or with, a prize, till a 
good-natured laugh blended with the cheers at each - 
The very first name called was also that of a Swiss winner, Thorel, 
of Geneva. The complete list of the prizes, their value, the winners, 
and the number of points, is given below, and presents all the results of 
the week in one view. The names were called in the reverse order in 
which they stand; the last name in each list being called first, when 
there were more than one :— 

No. 1. A Wuirworts Rete, given by Mr. Fairbairn, shot for by the 

Swiss, at 500 yards, 5 rounds with any rifle. 

Won by Thorel, of Geneva. The winner shot with a ho 








is 


rifle ms ha ‘on ain - 7 
No.2, Swiss Rirxx, given by the Swiss, and shot for by the Volunteers 
who competed for the Whitworth Rifles (the 40 who shot for Her 
Majesty’s Prize excepted) 5 rounds at 500 yards, 
Won by Dear, 9th Middlesex... i tke att ... 7 points. 
No. 3. Prize or £50, given by his Grace the Duke of Wellington, for 
Rifles shot from a rest at 1,000 yards, 5 rounds; to which was added, 
as a second prize, a watch, given by Mr. Bennett, value £35. 


Duke of Wellington’s Prize, won by Lieutenant Archibald, 
Instructor of Musketry, 58th Regiment. The winner shot 
with Westley Richards’ breech-loader ... ay os Re 

Mr. Bennett’s Prize, won by Knecht, of Zurich, with a Westley 
Richards’ breech-loader .. po te aii ~ a 

No. 4. Mr. Gyn’s Prizes ror VoLunTEERs, 5 rounds, at 300, 600, and 

600 yards, £200, distributed as follows :-— . 


Ist Prize, £100, won by Whomes, 4th Kent Rifles Bs 20 


2nd Prize, £25, won by Sandford, St. George’s te Ties 19 
3rd Prize, £25, Robinson, 10th Perth ona Se “a9 
4th Prize, £25, won by Dove, 91st Lanark ... Ties. ~ 
5th Prize, £25, won by Murray, 1st Peebleshire 18 


No. 5. Doxe or Camprrper’s Prize of £50, for breech-loaders, 5 
rounds at 800, and 5 rounds at 1000 yards; to which were added 
Three Prizes of Rifles, value £30, £20, and £11 11s., given by Mr. 
Westley Richards. 

Points. 

Duke of Cambridge’s Prize, won by Knecht, of Zurich ... .. 10 

Mr. W. Richards’ £30, won by Lieutenant Lacy, 12th Regiment 9 

Ditto £20,won by Turner, Ist Berks ... _... i. oo 
Ditto £11 11s. won by Edwards, 4th West York ree 

\ 7 whole of these prizes were won with Westley Richards’ breech- 

oaders. 

No. 6, Attn Comers, Frest Ser, 200 Yarns, 5 Rovnps. 
Points. 

1. Given by Lord Vernon, Whitworth Rifle, won by Piece, 
Geneva... sda - on oe sa ~~ ~ 

2. Given by the National Rifle Association, £20, won by Newman, 
Royal Marines - rite 


3. Ditto, £20, won by Ross, 7th North Riding ... as . i 
4. Ditto, £20, won by Knecht, Zurich. ." on «sae 
| 6. Ditto, £20, won by Peter, Geneva s su a oe i 
6. Ditto, £20, won by Chessex, Vaud _ - .- ll 
7. Mr. Turner's rifle, won by Mauler, Neuchatel ~ .. 10 


Srconp Ser, 300 Yarps, 5 Rounps. 

Points. 

1. Given by the Ladies of Northamptonshire, £35, won by Ross, 
7th North Riding sss dd ves ii 3. othe 
2. Given by the National Rifle Association, £30, won by Ingram, 


Lanark ‘*... 2 vit fe a 9 
3. Ditto, £30, won by Nourisson, Geneva ‘ids 9 
| 4. Ditto, £30, won by Wilson, School of Musketry 9 
5. Ditto, £30, won by Heil, Swiss ay, sh ae ee 
6. Ditto, £30, won by Dillon, School of Musketry Ged . 8 
| 7. Mr. Lancaster's Rifle, won by Forbes, 2d Derby Volunteers 8 
Turep Serr, 500 Yarns, 5 Rovunps. 

1. Given by the National Rifle Association, £40, won by Brooks, 
12th Middlesex... tes Ay & ¥: we 
2. Ditto, £40, won by Tinley, 2d Lancashire nt ae yam 
3. Ditto, £40, won by Sergeant Stapleton, Coldstream Guards... 7 
4. Ditto, £40, won by Dove, 91st Lancashire = Romp 
5. Ditto, £40, won by Forbes, 2nd Derbyshire .. 7 
6. Mr. Lancaster’s Rifle, won by Peter, Geneva .., 7 
7. Mr. Lancaster’s Rifle, won by Roth, Geneva .. o 6 

Fourts Sez, 600 Yarps, Frye Rovwps. ” 

te. 

1. Given by the National Rifle Association, £50, won by Rowland, 

55th Regiment w te od aes rm oat 

2. Ditto, £50, won by Wright, Royal Artillery .., pi nA 

3. Ditto, £50, won by Tinley, 2nd Lancashire > ot on 





4 Ditto, £50, won by Holloway, 5th Gloucester 
5. Ditto, £50, won by Sadler, 10th Sussex oak os na 
Army and Navy Gazette,” £20, won by Cocks, St.George’s ... 
Mr. Egan's Rifle, won by Corporal Hodder, 2nd Battalion Gre- 
nadier Guards My ra zs ie 


SF ATARAG E- 


Firta Set. 

Prixce Consort’s Prize of £100, shot for by All Comers who qualified 
at the p ing ranges of 200, 300, 600, and 600 yards; fired at 
800, 900, and 1,000 yards. 10 rounds at eaeh distance. 

Second Prize—1st London Rifle Brigade Cup, value £52 10s. 
Third Prize—Mr. Smith's Rifle, value &35. 
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, 
Points. 
Prince Consort’s Prize, won by Lieutenant Lacy, 12th Regiment, 
Instructor of Musketry ... ee a mn pe . 22 
Second Prize, won by Sergeant Lawley, 2nd Derby Volunteers ... 18 
Third Prize, won by Mr. Peter, Geneva ... Be a ... 18 
Her Masesty’s Prize, £250, and gold medal of the Association, 
to the 20 winners of the Volunteer prizes, and 20 next best 
at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, 10 rounds at each distance with 
Whitworth Rifles. 
1. Ross, 7th North York ... ta Le sis ves oe 24 
Mr. Ross, the winner of the Royal prize, was no stranger by the time 
Lord Elcho arrived at that announcement. He had appeared and 
taken two minor prizes. When called up to receive the Queen’s prize 
of £250, the eal struck up, “See the conquering hero comes,” and 
the applause that had greeted him before was redoubled. He bore his 
honours with great quietness of manner, receiving the prize just as 
coolly as he shot for it. He is tall, slight, and very youthful in ap- 
gerne. He was congratulated on his skill and success by the 
resident, the different members of the Council, and a knot of friends 
—among whom was his father, the famous deer-stalker. Mr. Ross 


was called on to show his gold medal, and, finally, to put it on; he | 


held it up to the spectators, but could not comply with the other re- 
quest—the medal had no “fixings.” 

It was announced by Lord Elcho that Her Majesty has expressed 
her intention to make the prize she has given an annual one as long 
as the association exists. The proceedings were closed by a short ad- 
dress from Lord Elcho. 

The spectators then quitted the Palace, and dispersed through the 
grounds; the fountains played at 5 o’clock, and a hurdle-race and 
some other games were commenced, which continued till twilight. The 
scene in the gardens during the whole evening was magnificent. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


The Council of the Association entertained at dinner on Monday 
evening at the Crystal Palace the Swiss riflemen who had competed for 
the prizes at Wimbledon, and those gentlemen composing the School 
of Musketry at Hythe who had assisted in carrying out the arrange- 
ments during the past week. Lord Elcho presided. Among the com: 
pany present were Earl Spencer, Colonels Kennedy and Bewes, M. de 

Rive, the Swiss Minister, the Swiss officers who accompanied the 
riflemen to England, Captain Archibald, 58th Regiment, and Lieut. 


Lacy, 12th Regiment. 
UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
Ses - half-yearly meeting of shareholders was held at the London 
Tavern, on Wednesday last, when the motion for adopting the 
report was carried with only one dissentient voice, and a vote of thanks 
and continued confidence in the directors was carried by acclamation. 
This result will not create much surprise, although it may cause regret 
that proprietors should tamely submit to the loss of £263,000 out of a 
paid-up capital of £600,000, without insisting on being informed what 
steps had been taken to ascertain who were PULLINGER’s accomplices. 
hat one man should, under any circumstances, be enabled to carry 
on depredations to the extent of upwards of a quarter of a million 
sterling, and that these frauds should have extended over five years 
without exciting suspicion, can only obtain credence from those who 
are wholly unacquainted with the business of banking, and although it 
may be wise to stifle inquiry with a view to prevent further deprecia- 
tion in the value of shares, it will be productive of incalculable injury 
to commercial credit. If PULLINGER, by his “very obliging plea of 
guilty,” has screened others who were worse than himself, it requires 
no great foresight to perceive that the success in accomplishing frauds 
to so gigantic an extent with impunity, will operate as a direct incentive 
to some new description of fraud, and a question therefore arises 
respecting the means which have been adopted to prevent the repetition 
of a similar calamity. So far from learning by experience, the directors 
seem determined to persevere in continuing a negligent system of 
audit. The CHarRMaN stated that the auditors were two of the directors 
in rotation, and that the directors did not intend to appoint an inde- 
pendent auditor, because from the nature of banking business such an 
audit must be illusory. We do not intend to enter fully into the sub- 
ject of audit at present, but we would ask whether the shareholders 
have any security for the safe custody ef their property, if so 
essential a safeguard is neglected. ‘The present directors may, 
one and all, be men of high honour and unimpeachable integrity ; 
but it by no means follows that the direction will always be similarly 
constituted, and supposing for a moment that by any combination of 
events, a dishonest set of directors were to succeed in obtaining the 
management, what would then be the security of shareholders? By 
a well-organised conspiracy, it is by no means improbable that a band 
of unscrupulous men might succeed in accomplishing frauds to a much 
greater amount than Pullinger and his confederates dared to attempt, 
and if two of these directors in rotation are to be allowed to audit the 
accounts according to their own pleasure, without any supervision, the 
public would not be surprised at another joint-stock bank being added 
to the failures which have created such unexampled misery during the 
last few years. 

The report is an extremely meagre document, and gives no informa- 
tion calculated to dispel the painful suspicions which have forced 
themselves upon the public mind. The course which has been adopted 
may, perhaps, prevent further depreciation, and proprietofs may be 
enabled to dispose of their shares at a higher price than could have been 
obtained if all particulars had been fully and freely explained; but the 
credit of the bank itself is not likely to be fully re-established until all 
mystery is dispelled. 

A shareholder inquired in whose handwriting the fraudulent pass- 
book was, and whether it was in more than one handwriting; while 
another proprietor wished to see the two pass-books—the genuine Bank 
of England pass-book, and the book which was stated to be a fabrica- 
tion. A book purporting to be the forged pass-book was produced, 
but the real pass-book was withheld, and although satisfactory evidence 











| ablest articles in Aitkins’s Biographical Dictiona 
| by a patient ina lunatic asylum.” Such cases, which might be 





of good faith might thus have been given, by the production of bot) 
books, the shareholders still remain in entire ignorance of the nature of 
this marvellous representative of a quarter of a million sterling. The 
whole case will probably soon be brought before the Court of Chancery 
as Mr. hans Alderson Fawcett, a shareholder, has served a notice 
on the company that he objects to the p ings of the di 

and protests against the proposed writing off of 120,000/. capital, and 
that he shall apply for an injunction to restrain them from so acting. 
Without anticipating the result of the application, it may be presumed 
that, if the case should be brought before the Lord Chancellor, no 
subterfuges will prevent a full revelation of all the circumstances which 
have hitherto been concealed, for reasons which may possibly be 

but which, in the absence of all detail, do not appear to justify the 
reserve and secresy with which this remarkable case of embezzlement js 
at present surrounded. 


PHILOSOPHY OF INSANITY.* 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


Ww? return to Dr. Winslow's interesting work for the gake of 
adducing a few more illustrations of mental disorder, some 
of which will tend to widen the popular conc2ptions formed upon 
the subject, and aid a more rational application of jurisprudence to 
the various important questions of insanity which it involves, 
Our avowed mode of deciding whether the plea of insanity can be 
admitted in the case of a person accused of crime is most absurd 
and barbarous, being made to depend upon the individual’sability to 
discriminate right from wrong. A reference to the actual degi- 
sions, which have been arrived at, would s!ow the impossibility of 
adhering to any such rule, and in practice it comes to this—that 
cledeat lunatics who are lucky enough to enlist the sympathies of 
judge and jury, escape capital punishment; while others, per- 
on more mad, end their lives on the gallows, because somethi 
in the act they have committed, in their personal appearance, or 
the temper of the public mind, creates a prejudice against them, 
Secretaries of State are even more capricious than judges and 
juries, and Sir G. Grey was remarkable for inexplicable notions 
concerning the proper exercise of the discretion committed to his 
care. Although some cases might be cited to the contrary, stupid 
lunatics stand a better chance clever ones; and, if the way in 
which the criminal act was committed, and the subsequent de- 
meanour of the criminal exhibit design, intelligence, and acute- 
ness, it is difficult to get the fact of the insanity recognised. As 
instances of insanity being consistent with apparently healthy 
mental activity, we may adduce a few remarkable 
quoted by Dr. Winslow, thus :—‘Tasso composed his most eloquent 
and impassioned verses during paroxysms of insanity. Lucretius 
wrote his immortal , De Rerum Natura, when suffering 
from an attack of mental aberration. Alexander Cruden com- 
piled his celebrated Concordance while insane, and some of the 
were written 


multiplied, do not prove the advantages of insanity, nor are we 
warranted in affirming the insanity to have been the cause of the 
mental vigour displayed. What probably took place amounts to 
nothing more than that certain portions of the brain were 
though healthily excited, while other portions were morbidly exci 

or had their energies morbidly depressed. It may be said that the 
excitement in the first case was morbid, because exceeding what 
the organs could experience without injury. Sometimes this may 
have been the case, but over-work is distinct from functional 
derangement, and While the function of an organ is correctly dis- 
charged it would be a misnomer to call it insane. 

Dr. Winslow tells us of a young — suffering from an 
attack of insanity, supposed to have been occasioned by ill-treat- 
ment at school. In his original state he was incapable of doing 
even a simple sum in arithmetic; but when recovering from the 
acute s toms of a maniacal attack, he was a skilful calculator. 
When his health was restored his stupidity returned. It would 
have been interesting to know the size and form of this boy’s brain, 
his temperament, &c., but concerning these things, Dr. Winslow is 
perfectly silent. In another of Dr. Winslow’s patients—the wife 
of a clergyman—a wonderful talent for rapid and clever versifi- 
cation was exhibited during paroxysms of mania and 
when recovery took place. i 

Among the most singular effects of insanity are those in which 
human beings are approximated to clever brutes, by an exaltation 
of instincts, and a depression of reason. Dr. Winslow says:— 
“In the lower grades of stupidity and congenital idiocy, we 
occasionally see exhibited that extraordinary sagacity and cunning 
which is so characteristic of the higher animals :” and he goes on to 
tell of mechanical ingenuity, acuteness of sensations, and won- 
derful adaptations to physical conditions as observed among & 
certain class of insane persons incapable of appreciating a single 
rationalidea. He adds, “It would appear that in proportion a8 
the reasoning and reflective powers are in an , latent, and 
dormant state, do the instinctive propensities (as a compensating 
balance) ascend the scale, occupy the seat of reason, and arrogate 
and exercise the right of undisputed, and often unbridled sove- 
reignty.” These facts afford the most interesting ground for 
speculation, and we desire to know what are the differences 
between instinct and reason; and if we are to regard man, the 
microcosm, as containing in himself the faculties of lower creatures, 
with his own superadded! We ask, where is the seat of infe- 
rior, and where of the superior qualities ? 








* On Obscure Diseases of the Brain. By Forbes Wixstow, M.D, 
&e. J. Churchill. 
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tive physiology may one day come to our aid in these 
i neaiion and we may ascertain what relation the dev 
ment of the nervous system of insects, for example, and their con- 
sumption of nervous matter, bears to the quantity and quality of 
the instincts they put forth. 

Many ideas of a supernatural character appear to take their 
origin in mental aberration, and while some insane persons enjoy 
peatific visions, or see the heavens opened before them, others are 

ed by furies as tragic, if not as classic, as those recorded in 
old Greek plays. Thus a convict in Van Dieman’s Land, having 
murdered one of his overseers, escaped into the bush, and after a 
while went mad, rushing from tree to tree, endeavouring to esca’ 
an imaginary avenger whom he fancied was tracking him. ‘At length, 
in an agony of remorse and terror, he gave himself up to the police, 
and prayed for death to release him from the spectre that was for 
ever present to his mind. In another case, the victim of aberra- 
tion reproduced, though in a rougher and coarser way, the agonised 
remorse of Macbeth. 

The action of physical disturbance presents itself in a two-fold 
form. Insanity, from external injuries, is not uncommon ; and, on 
the other oe there are cases in which a blow on the head, or 
even a wound involving loss of brain, has had a curative effect, 
and the madness or idiotcy has disappeared. Still more curious is 
the command of mind over body, as shewn by physical changes in 
yarious organs following, and apparently being the result of, long 
continued attention to the subject in the shape of expectation of 
the disease that actually appeared. Cures of positive physical 
disorder through the action of mental impressions have occurred 
in all ages, and none were more remarkable than those of the Irish 

tleman, M. Greatrex, who felt that he could remove disorders 

simple touch. We now laugh at the application of royal fingers 
for the ‘‘ king’s evil,” and at the miraculous virtues ascribed to the 
hand of a murderer as capable of charming away a wen; but 
these and similar magical practices of past times, or remote villages 
in our day, may not be entirely destitute of foundation, but be 
illustrations of the force of mental impressions produced by fool- 
ish means. 

The marked phenomena of speech accompanying cerebral dis- 
orders suggest many puzzling considerations, both as to the portion 
of the brain which is effected, and the precise mental disturbance 
which has taken place. Dr. Winslow cites, on the authority of Dr. 
Osborne, the following extraordinary case which will illustrate 
these facts :—A gentleman of great literary and linguistic attain- 
ments was seized with an apopletic fit. Ina fortnight he was 
restored to the command of his intelligence, but was deprived of 
speech. His articulation was not impaired, but he could only utter 
syllables, conveying no definite ideas. If the case had stopped 
here it would not have been difficult to understand, but the pecu- 
liarity was that although he could pronounce articulate sounds, and 
understood all that was said to him, proving that he correctly as- 
sociated sounds and ideas, and although he could read books in 
various languages, and write correct translations of them, he could 
not repeat or read any sentence correctly. By way of testing his 
powers Dr. Osborne invited him to read the following sentence, 
containing a bye-law of the College of Physicians :—‘ It shall be 
in the power of the College to examine or not examine ~ | licen- 
tiate previous to his admission to a fellowship, as they shall think 
fit.” This he rendered into gibberish thus :—‘ And the be what 
in the temotho of the trothotodoo to majorum or that emidrate 
ein einkastrai mestreit to ketra to torn breidei to ra fromtriedo as 
that kekreitest.” A second attempt made a few days afterwards 
with the same sentence was equally unfortunate. The patient gave 
another specimen of the same unknown tongue, in which, as in the 
first, German sounds, thought not German words, were con- 
spicuous, 

It would be exceedingly difficult to surmise what mental diffi- 
culties this gentleman laboured under, and by what morbid 
process of association he was compelled to utter such sounds in the 
attempt to convey by speech what he would have written correctly 
in several languages. 

Another curious symptom in certain cases is the ‘‘ echo” state, in 
yhich the patient repeats whatever is said to him. a men- 
tions an idiot boy who mimicked music in the same way. In some 
cases insanity leads to a loss of speech without any notdlindn of the 
organs. Brierre de Boismont tells of a man insane for oe 
ara and who did not speak for thirty years of the time. Shortly 

ore his death his faculty of speech returned. 

We must here close our notice of Dr. Winslow's remarkable 

which is an invaluable magazine of facts, and which we are 
glad to find is only the precursor of another work which we hope 
y to see. 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN.* 

HIS well known Shropshipe proverb serves Mr. Walter White, 
the author of many books of travels, for the title of a work that 
describes many picturesque places in England, beginning with 
Guy's Cliff, in Warwickshire, with its accessories in the river 
Avon, and the “ stately grove,” celebrated by Fuller. The terrific 
henomena of the Black Country next detain the writer, and lead 
m to admire “the omnipotence of coal and iron.” But at 





Wolverhampton he escapes from smoke and noise into fields | 


pastures. Oaken and Wrottesley Hall then pass in review ; 
the astronomer at the latter acting as the author's cicerone, in the 
library and the observatory. Chillington and Boscobel, with the 











*All Round the Wrekin. By Walter White. Ckapman and Hall. 


Royal Oak, or its descendant, from whence the traveller may get a 
at the Wrekin, and St. Bartholomew at Tong, next command 


attention. At this last , Sir Thomas Stanley's tomb has an 
epitaph, which some antiquaries say, was (and it might have been), 
written by Shakspere. it is: 


Not Monumental Stone preserves our fame, 

Nor sky-aspiring Pyramids our name. 

The Memory of him for whom this stands 

Shall outlive marble and defacer’s hands : 

When all to Time’s consumption shall be given, 
Stanley, for whom this stands, shall stand in Heaven.” 


Hawkstone Park, the seat of Lord Hill, is fully described, and 
also the river of Ellesmere, a place *‘ where was a castelle.”” Anon, 
we find ourselves at L en and Owestry, and Sweeny, with 
its Silurian and Cambrian rocks. Ere long we are in the vale of 
Severn. But we must hurry on. It is impossible to name all the 
places mentioned in the book; we must, therefore, transport our- 


| selves to the City of Wroxeter, the British Pompeii, not, however, 


to extract our author’s able description of the buried town, but ts 
recommend it to the reader's perusal. The name of the place, he 
tells us, was well chosen by the Romans, “ for Uricon is but the 
Romanized form of Wrekin. The Saxons, in their turn, combining 
Wrekin-ceastre, originated the present name Wroxeter:”’ 

The view from the summit of the Wrekin, a height of 1,320 feet, 
is called by an old topographer “ deli ly awful.” Mr. 
White corroborates his testmiony. His walk round the Wrekin is, 
however, completed sooner than his book. Before we have got 
half through it, we find the task accomplished ; but having 
fortnight’s holiday, Mr. White journeyed back to Birmii , on 
which town he bestows some half dozen chapters, and then visits 
other places; the Potteries of Staffordshire among the number, 
proving, during his rambles, the truth of his motto, that, “ with 
unabated bounty the land of England blooms and grows; waving 
with yellow harvests; thick studed with workshops, industrial 
implements, with fifteen millions of workers, understood to be the 
strongest, the cunningest, and the willingest our earth ever had.’ 
Those who thus think and feel with the author in connection with 
picturesque spots of our country will find abundant enjoyment in 
the perusal of this excellent ak 


SEA SIDE-BOOKS.* 


POPULAR Marine Zoology seems in increasing demand, and 
though few visitors to our sea-side haunts are prepared for any elabo- 
rate investigation of the wonders of the shore, many are eager to know 
enough to take an intelligent interest in an aquarium, or some such 
means of amusement. A few years ago, Dr. Harvey produced his 
admirable sea-side book, which seems to have s ted the pretty 
work by Mr. Fraser, called “ Ebb and Flow,” in which will be found 
clear and pleasant descriptions of tides and currents, aspects of the 
shore and changes on our sea coasts, together with chapters on sea 
weeds, shells ya shell fish, sea anemonies, jelly fishes, true fishes, and the 
birds freqnenting marine localities. This little book is elegantly illus- 
trated, and will we hope redeem the sea-side excursions of some 
hundreds of young ladies and gentlemen from the tediousness of per- 
fect idleness, only relieved by remarkable displays of wonderful trousers 
and crinoline. 

Mr. Wraxall’s book is based upon a German work, of the same name 
by Dr. Hartwig, and does not confine itself, like “ Ebb and Flow,” 
to the sea shore, but plunges into oceans in search of whales, 
dolphins, and other huge inhabitants of the mighty deep. The account 
of the most interesting fishes is well given, and those to whom such 
narratives are new will read, with surprise, of the Anobas, or climbing 
fish of East India, China, and the Moluccas, which, by being able to 
keep its gills under cover and prevent their drying can make inland 
excursions and climb trees in search of its usual prey. The Hassar 
(Doras Castata), is another of those amphibious fishes, and belongs to 
South America. It will spend a whole night in wandering from a pond 
which has dried up in search of another which has retained its water. 
The Hassar is also remarkable for making a nest for its eggs, and for 
watching its young with something like maternal affection. The battle of 
life, upon which Mr. Darwin founds one portion of his theory, must 
rage with extraordinary energy against some creatures, when a cod has 
to lay nine millions of eggs a year, and sturgeon seven millions, in order 
to keep their respective breeds in their due numerical strength. Mr. 
Wraxall’s book appears to be very well put together, but when he 
speaks of those curious organs the pedicellarie of the sea urchins, as 
seizing and conveying prey to the mouths of the creatures to which 
they are attached, he is saying somewhat more than it would be easy 
to prove, although we have no doubt they are not parasites, but do in 
some way contribute to the nutrition of the creatures from which they 


Ww. 
cn amusing instance of learned ignorance is gravely quoted from 
Professor Luckhart, as furnishing the “ best idea of the present posi- 
tion of science,” with regard to the phosphorence of various sea crea- 
tures. The learned professor first talks about phosphorus, which he 
tells us is probably present in larger quantities than we are aware ; 
but not finding in this substance a probable explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, he is “ dis ” to think of “electric currents,” and as 
this hypothesis has no foundation, he “ conjectures” the light may 
come from chemical decomposition, a supposition on which we may 
rest, “unless we prefer to confess our perfect ignorance in the matter.” 
An uncomfortable conclusion, although in reality far preferable to the 
vain effort to appear wiser than we are. 

We said Mr. Fraser’s book was a pretty one, and most of its infor- 
mation seems correct; brt we are surprised at him saying “about 
twenty varieties of actinia are already known to naturalists as belong- 
ing to our shores.” Mr. Gosse enumerates seventy-five species of 
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anemonies, and it is by no means certain that we are yet acquainted 
with all that live on our coasts. It is also advisable not to use, even in 
a popular work, the term variety for species, as Mr. Fraser will per- 
ceive the errors that must arise from confounding these two terms. 

The books before us can of course only furnish a mere outline, some- 
times very meagre, of the matters they describe, but it is well to begin 
with works of this kind, and when some broad ideas have been ob- 
tained, and curiosity has been excited, the writings of more advanced 
naturalists will be esteemed and enjoyed. It may also stimulate the 
labours of amateurs to know that more complete and extensive infor- 
mation concerning creatures readily found on our coasts is much to be 
desired. There is scarcely a species whose habits and structure are 
thoroughly known, and we possess « very slight acquaintance with 
hundreds of interesting species. In many cases the creatures must be 
watched under various circumstances in their natural condition, but a 
great deal may be done by studying their behaviour in confinement, 
and sea-side visitors should amuse themselves with forming vivaria, 
with plates, tumblers, and other receptacles that are always at hand. 
These, with the helj of a microscope, will provide a constant fund of 
entertainment for long evenings and wet days. 


THE SOURCES OF THE NILE.* 

it is not enough that information should be extensive and accu- 
; rate ; its materials should be skilfully arranged. Our know- 
ledge of the basin of the Upper Nile has not been, perhaps, in- 
creased since 1847 ; but the knowledge then obtained has never 
been usefully employed, either by geographers or chartographers. 
Mr. Beke, about that period, having returned from three years’ 
travels in Abyssinia, meditated effecting a reform, and in a paper 
contained in the 17th vol. of the journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, set about correcting current errors. One of 
the questions discussed was the position and direction of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. His hypothesis has since heen corroborated by 
the actual researches of Captains Burton and Speke. The princi- 
pal mountain system of Africa is now found to extend from north 
to south, in proximity to the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, instead of 
running across the continent from east to west. Africa possesses 
fertile and genial regions, large rivers and lakes, and an immense 
population, which, if not civilised, is yet to a considerable extent 
endowed with kindly manners, humane dispositions, and industrious 
habits. Why has it happened, then, that we have established so 
few relations with its interior? The continent has always been 
approached in a wrong direction, that is the reason. The east coast 
has remained unattempted, the only direction by which the inte- 
rior of intertropical Africa can be approached with facility. When 
the narrow belt of low land along the shores of the Indian Ocean 
—which, from its general dryness, arising from the absence of large 
rivers, is far from unhealthy at most seasons of the year—is once 
passed, and the eastern edge of the elevated table-land is attained, a 
climate is met with which is not merely congenial to European con- 
stitutions, but is absolutely more healthy than that of most coun- 
tries. This fact appears to have been known to the ancients, though 
hidden from us. Arrian’s Periplus records the existence of nume- 
rous emporia, or commercial ports along the eastern coast of Africa, 
both within the Red Sea and beyond the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
in which ports the products of the interior of Africa were exchanged 
against manufactured goods of various descriptions brought from 
Egypt and India. And the learned researches of the historian 
Heeren plainly prove the existence, during the earlier ages, of an 
extensive and lucrative commercial intercourse between the coun- 
tries of Southern Asia and Afriea; between India and Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Libya, and Egypt; the principal seat of this national in- 
tercourse for Africa being Meroe, and its principal route being still 
pointed out by a chain of ruins, extending from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean, Adule, Azab, and Axum being 
links of this chain between Arabia Felix and Meroe, while Thebes 
and Ammonium were the link between Meroe, Egypt and Carthage. 

The greatest movement of the population is from West to East, 


and from East to West; pilgrims from the remotest regions of 


Western and North-Western Africa traversing the entire breadth 
of the continent, on their way to and from the Caaba, and the tomb 
of their prophet and lawgiver. And this road existed long before 
Mahommed, who merely dedicated to the worship of the one God 
the world-renowned fame of the idols of the Sabzans. The first step 
towards the conversion to Mahommedanism of the Pagan inhabi- 
tants of the Valley of the Nile, was unconsciously taken by the crews 
of the vessels belonging to the expedition undertaken by M. Ferdi- 
nand Werne to discover the sources of the White Nile. That 
traveller says: “‘ Yesterday evening, as the natives walked along by 
the side of our men, whilst towing the vessels, they sang in concert 
with them the contrasting repeated exclamations, Ya Mahommed !” 
Such an instance frequently Hustrates the connection that naturally 
arises between commerce and religion. 

Dr. Beke professes always to ground his speculations on facts ; 
and carefully to accummulate these before pretending to determine 
the true head or source of the Nile. He proposes to examine the 
tributaries and the basin of the Nile preparatory to the eventual 
discovery of its sources. It is, of course, quite impossible for us to 
follow him throughout this investigation. Enough to be able to 
state that ‘‘ as far as our means of information have permitted, the 
various head-streams which by their union form the river of Egypt, 
have now been followed up towards their sources, and the physical 
character of the regions in which these head-streams originate, has 
been described. ‘The conterminous hydrographical systems of the 
African continent have also been investigated, and the limits of the 

* The Sources of the Nile, being a General Survey of the Basin of that River, and 


of its Head Streams, with the History of Nilotic Discovery. By Charles T. Beke, 
Ph. D. (James Madden). 
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basin of the Nile, thereby so cireumscribed and defined as to render 
it impossible for any material error to exist.” Dr. Beke traces the 
steps by which, from the earliest ages we have arrived at the know. 
ledge we possess of this still mysterious river. 

The ite River has long been identified with the Nile of 
Ptolemy. It was first explored in 1827 by M. Linant, who 


| the stream as far as El-Ais in 13 deg. 43 sec. north latitude, Jy 


1839 and 1842 it was further exploed by the direction of Moham. 
med Ali Pasha. In 1843 M. Antoine d’Abbadie published the 
results of a pretended journey into Kaffa across the Nile, design) 

to mystify the public after the fashion of George Psalmanazar. But 
in 1850 he was publicly refuted by Dr. Beke, who, however, incurred 
some ill feeling from the Geographical Society of Paris in conse. 
quence. He likewise engaged in another controversy, that on the 
identity of the Godjeb with the Juba river of the coast. Dr. ‘ 
from local observation, demonstrated that “ the Godjeb can only be 


| one of the headstreams of the Sobat.” In his opinions, “ the souree 


of the Nile is situate at a comparatively short distance from the sea 


| coast within the dominions of the Imam of Maskal, the friend and 


ally of the principal maritime powers of the world.” He 
his opinions with arguments that exhaust all the learning on the 
subject. Take, however, his conclusion in his own words, “ All the 
head-streams,” he says, “ of the Nile must be thoroughly omen 

ecide 


| before it would be in’ our power to finally and irrevocably 


which among them is entitled to the designation of the source of the 
Nile.” The reader will do well to consult the work for himself. 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES * 


TNDER the above title, the poetess of Leicestershire, Mrs, 
Edward Thomas, the authoress of ‘‘ The Merchant’s Daugh- 
ter of Toulon,” has just published a volume of poems, deserving 
of especial attention on account of their pathos and earnestness, 
The occasion of its appearance is stated to be the death of her 
only son, Captain Thomas, of the Leicester Militia, and heir-pre- 
sumptive to extensive landed estates in the county. ‘The cireum- 
stance of his mother being a widow, and that, in the language of 
Scripture, ‘‘ beside bim she had neither son nor daughter” is 
dwelt upon with much of right feeling in the local journals, as 
quoted in the brief preface to the work. But another circum- 
stance had likewise great weight. He was, also, says the ‘ Lei- 
cester Guardian,”’ ‘‘ on the point of forming a matrimonial alliance 
with one of our oldest county families,”’ 
The first six poems in the volume before us are elegiac, and 
marked ‘‘In Memoriam.”” They are devoted to the memory of 
the departed Son, and the grief of his Betrothed. They all of 


_ them breathe the most passionate sorrow— fervid, eloquent, solemn, 


yet as full of the hope of immortality as of regret for the lost. 
{t is seldom, indeed, that we meet, now-a-days, with verses so 
unmitigated in their pathos, and yet so ardent in their faith. In 
this, and other respects, these six elegiac poems stand in contrast 
with Mr. Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam ”—they are less speculative; 
may we say, less sceptical? and have more of the direct energy 


| of real grief. In the leading poem, we have the mother’s lamen- 


tations for her bereavement uttered with loud wailings that, in 
their vehemence and determination, refuse to be comforted, and 
disdain all consolation. Her voice sounds high, and would even 
take Heaven itself with violence. Thither, now, her aspirations 
ascend; there only will her soul find refuge. 

The remaining elegies are more subdued in tone. ‘The eestasy 
of grief could not be perpetually maintained at such an elevation. 
A retrospect of vanished happiness is now indulged in, and some 
touching recollections are admitted to soften the keen agony of a 
bitter bereavement. The following lines are as pathetic as they 
are beautiful :— 


“ All festivals—all holydays—all days of jubilee— 

Will now be held as funeral ones—my precious son! by me ; 
Once shared by thee—oh ! how could I alone keep otherwise 
Than as reburials of the dead, such hallowed revelries ? 


| I would be still, but this loud world ,with ever-startling sound, 


Mocking the cry of ‘Peace, peace, peace,’ where peace cannot be 
found, 


| Distracts my bosom—breaks the hush, which steals, like drowsiness, 


Upon the worn and weary heart, exhausted by distress.” 


A most touching lyric treats the episode of her ‘ Son's Be- 
trothed.” The dramatic interest of the situation, so to s , is 
fully brought out, and the fair mourner is discovered in her sor- 
row and despair, naturally questioning the mysterious Providence 
which had decreed the blighting of her early hopes. The agony 


_ of her heart, the poignancy of the thought, the flow of bitter 


tears, exceed endurance—human endurance—but not the measure 
of Divine pity. Man is impatient, while his Maker is compassionate. 
Accordingly, the poet demands :— 


“ Shall man then prematurely preach, 

While God remaineth mute ? 

The lessons, which his silence teach, 
Man’s eloquence confute. 

For He who made the suffering heart, 
Its sorrows well may scan, 

And bear the expression of their smart, 
More patiently than man. 

Poor, stricken One! a few more tears, 
A few more hopes unblest ; 

A few more disappointing years, 
And thou wilt be at rest.” 


——$—$—$—— 








* Autumnal ‘Leaves. Elegiac and other Poem, By)Mrs. Edward Thomag. w. 
Walker and Co. 
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The clegine portion of this volume will tell with assured effect | 


upon the sympathic reader. The occasional poems are of varied 
merit, but are mostly, in a very remarkable degree, dramatic in 
tone and subject, though not in form. Whether in blank verse, 
or rhymed stanza, the predominant spirit of a dramatic writer is 
palpable ; and it may be easily perceived that the strong-minded 
author has studied in the Elizabethan school of poetry. She fre- 
uently, however, reminds us of Dryden, whose | majesty of 
ction and declamation she sometimes reaches. It is not for its 
ornament, nevertheless, that Mrs. Thomas’s poetry is noticeable ; 
for it would not be easy to point to a volume of poems more dis- 
tinguishable for severity and simplicity both in form and matter, 
than the present. In a sort of Dantean boldness of outline, and 
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| and the intimate acquaintance with human nature di 
_ her delineations of character. 














basis of our actions than the one before us. bye ie 
written with the intention of combining the two elements 

instruction and amusement, and also with an earnest desire to 
convey as much as possible of the latter under the most pleasing 
and alluring aspect. In this we consider the authoress to have 
succeded to the utmost of her wishes; and, we think, there are 
few to whom this little elegant romance is already familiar, who 
will not at once subscribe to our opinion. ‘This story also derives 
an extra charm from the originality of the authoress’s conceptions, 


yed in 
Margaret, the heroine, is, of course 
a specimen of perfect, constant, and enduring womanhood, By far 


7, 
| the most interesting and exciting character in the book is that of 


a concise brevity of expression, they remind us strongly of Fanny | 


Kemble’s verses. They are invested, too, with a sublime melan- 
choly ; and unmistakeably indicate a profound philosophy, which 
may well certify to the competent reader, that he is perusing, in 
these Autumnal Leaves,” a series of productions emanating 
from a mature mind capable of lofty thought, and from a 
womanly heart susceptible of tender and deep feeling. It is, in 
fact, impossible to read these fine poems without intense emotion, 


MORAL ROMANCES*. 


HOSE whowish to read a genuine, spirited, life-like story of 
modern time and manners, full of lively and truthful delinea- 
tions of character, and vigorous scenes illustrative of the every- 
day occurrences of human life, and the passions and emotions by 
which every individual is urged onwards in the cause to which he 
is appointed by the unalterable decree of destiny, will do well to 
ide themselves with Mr. Owgan’s new work, entitled ‘* The 
tie Run,” with as little delay as possible. There is a reality, 
force, and originality about this book, which will render it par- 
ticularly acceptable to the lovers of a good startling narrative of 
man and things, presented after their natural semblances, with- 
out any attempt at exaggerated colouring, or the introduction of 
aught approaching to sickly sentimentality, and mere romantic 
exhibitions of thoughts and feelings. The effect of the story is also 
greatly enhanced by the lively, unaffected way in which it is told. 
The author evidently possesses a large faculty of language, which 
perhaps evidences itself more in the present than in any of hi 
former productions; and he does not, moreover, attempt to ex- 
tiate upon any subject with which he has not previously rendered 
Fimself perfectly conversant. ‘There are two or three lively and 
interesting descriptions of Irish life and scenery ; and all the cha- 
racters, especially those of the hero and heroine, are brought forth 
and developed in the most elaborate and artistic manner. The 
following is an outline of the leading incidents. Charles Everton, 
the son of an oflicer who, long before the opening of the present 
story, had died valiantly in the service of his country, under pecu- 
liar circumstances rescues a lady, Louisa Linton, from what she 
considers at the time inevitable death. The young hero, of course, 
imbibes a romantic passion for the interestingstranger, whose life he 
hassaved at the imminent peril of hisown. He is, however, somewhat 
superciliously received by the lady’s proud and aristocratic family ; 
and he soon discovers that his talentsand his servcies are alike unap- 
preciated by those scions of birth and fashion. This engenders spirit, 
first of antagonism, then of emulation in the breast of the ardent 
lover, and he determines to build up for himself a name and 
reputation which shall hereafter place him upon a level with 
those who now affect to despise him. In obedience to this resolve, 
he applies to the Horse Guards for a commission in the army, 
which commission is, in consideration of his father’s former 
services, eventually granted him. Inthe meantime, Louisa Linton 
becomes Lady Stopford, a connection, on ‘her side, evidently 
entered into for the sake of the bridegroom’s title and position. 
Broken-hearted our hero goes abroad with his regiment, distin- 
guishes himself in several gallant actions, and ultimately returns to 
England to receive the spurs of knighthood as the reward of his 
services. During his absence, however, everything has changed. 
He finds Lady Stopford a widow, her husband having committed 
suicide under distressing circumstances, leaving to his wife a heritage 
of beggary and dishonour. Mr. and Mrs. Linton have also been 
displaced from their high pedestals, ithaving been lately discovered 
that their rich possessions had been held under aforged will. Everton 
now throws off all feelings of bitterness and revenge, and mag- 
nanimously offers his hand to the object of his first affections. 
Death, however, steps in between him and the long-coveted happi- 
ness, and he ultimately unites his fortunes to those of the Countess 
Dowager Crenalla. He thus evidences the irresitible force of 
genius, perseverance, and resolution, in overcoming all the 
obstacles placed in the way of that progress by the prejudices of 
caste, and the seeming perversities of fortune. 


| ordinary rules of ordinary 








A new and cheaper edition of Margaret and her Bridesmaids | 


been lately issued in ‘Hurst and Blackett’s Standard 
Library.” This novel derives a peculiar fascination from the 
general delicacy of its treatment, and the extreme purity of the 
authoress’s language and sentiments. Seldom have we met with a 
work of fiction more calculated to impress the reader with a due 
sense of the importance of moral and religious principles as the 


Charlotte Beauvilliers, termed by her friends and associates, 
‘* Lotty,” ‘the little bear,” and a variety of other cognomens 
not nec to be here enumerated. Of all the capricious, 
obstinate, wilful, fascinating, mischievous little creatures, this 
young lady is the worst. She is “a midge, a myth, a fairy, pee 
Solon, a Norma, a prophetess—wonderful Lotty!” Nobody 

her accountable for anything ; while she, in the edb! of her 
disposition, is always wilfully committing some of social 
discipline, for which, if the comfort of the community at large 
were at all considered, she wo not only to be held duly respon- 
sible, but made to suffer the inevitable consequences of the 
same. But then Lotty has been brought into world under 
peculiar circumstances. Her father been the eldest of seven 
brothers, whose father again had formerly enjoyed an identical 
position amongst a similar knot of brethren, and so back 

the whole of the far removed genealogical tree, the collateral 
branches of which had also been so many successive types of the 
old original stem. Now, the advent of a female Beauvilli 

from its rarity, become to be considered by these simple-mi 
people as a natural impossibillty, when Lotty suddenly and unex- 
pectedly arrived. Her birth was looked upon as ing less than 
Hee e by her astounded kinsfolk, who one and all that 
she was destined hereafter to make an extraordinary and novel 
figure in the world. ‘This last prediction she, as the worthy scion 
of a noble stock, is of course bound to verify, which in future 
years she accordingly does, causing herself to be considered by the 
world in general, and the Beauvilliers in particular, as a perfect 
little phenomenon, to be petted, cuddled, coaxed, in short done 
omiiien to, except contradicted and made to conform to the 
society. So Lotty is introduced as a 


little sparkling thing, full of genius, full of wit, but, wherewithal, 
an oddity, which character she valiantly sustains ‘ih the conclu- 
sion of the drama. 


A new and revised edition of Sir Arthur Elton’s “ Below the 
Surface,” has also been lately submitted to the public. This novel 
has been oe descanted fon and its merits generally ac- 
knowledged. e incidents are all worked up with the utmost 
ease and ingenuity, and the characters are severally invested with 
life, individuality, and artistic colouring. There are, however, 
several improvements in the present reprint, which considerably 
add to the general effect of the story. 

SERIALS. 
E have received Part 16 of Cassell’s Popular Natural History. 
It contains the history of the wild cat of different countries, and 
of the lion and tiger, all of which are well illustrated. 

Cassell’s Illustrated History of England, by William Howitt, we 
have also received. It ranges from 1780 to ’82, and the more striking 
events within this period are iliustrated. e 

Cassell’s Illustratsd Family Bible contains the Second Book of 
Samuel, with its remarkable incidents and acts beautifully delineated. 
Poe sg Family Paper for July is full of entertaining and instructive 

ing. 

The Leisure Hour, a Family Journal of Instruction and Recreation, 
well sustains its reputation as a select and suitable family journal. 

The Ladies’ Treasury, an illustrated magazine for July, contains some 
very excellent articles upon the following subjects :—‘ Foreign Schools 
of Painting—Cassas ;” ‘‘ The Thorn and then the Rose;” “ Maple 
Tree of Matibo;” “Birds of New Zealand;” ‘ Domestic Manage- 
ment ;” and “ Costume in all Ages.” 

In Kingston's Magazine for Boys, the interesting story of “The Old 
Schoolfellows,” and “ The Rambles of a Naturalist,” are continued. 

We have received the number for July of The Assurance Magazine, 
and Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. It contains three able and 
important articles upon the following subjects:—‘ On the Rates of 
Interest for the Use of Money in Ancjent and Modern Times ;” “On 
an Unfair Suppression of Due Acknowledgment to the Writings of 
Mr. Benjamin Gomperty,” by Professor De Morgan; and “On some 
Considerations suggested by the Annual Reports of the Registrar- 
General,” &c. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Hanover, July 10th. 1860. 


TH practical Guild-Abolitionists have taken the wind out of 
the sails of the National Association, and what is more, have 
stationed themselves in a position which the Princes cannot 


| assail. Politico-economical congresses are being held comfortably 


The Long Run; A novel. By Hexry Oweay, LL.D., Author of | 


“Out in the World,” “ My First Romance,” &c. London: L. Booth. 
Margaret and Her Bridesmaids. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
Below the Surface; A Story of English Country Life. By Sir 

Artaur Hatuam Exroy, Barr. New and revised edition. London: 

Smith Elder and Co, 


and quietly, year by year, and month by month, in almost every 
important town of the country. No polities, no idealities are dis- 
cussed, simply the best means to promote the material welfare of 
the people of Germany. From these Congresses, which carry on 
their p i so noiselessly, and yet more openly than any 
merely political association dare venture to do, an active and 
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enthusiastic propaganda has spread itself all over the country, and 
is extending even to Denmark and Sweden. The advantages of 
free labour, free trade, and free settlement over the withering police 


guardianship system are being discussed in every coffee-house and | 


tavern. The different German Governments have always acknow- 
ledged the necessity of a reform, if not the abolition of the Guilds, 
to stem the tide of emigration to America and other countries, 
where men are free to employ their strength and talents when, 
where, and how they think fit, but the rulers have hitherto been, 


struggle between the millions of isolated working men, and the 
organised and wealthy corporations; the princes being half in 
doubt whether the conservation of the principles of the selfish 
tinkers and tailors may not be, in some way or the other, the basis 
or safeguard of their own Grace of God prerogatives. The intro- 
duction, last May, of a sort of free labour and free settlement in 
Austria has not been without influence upon the rest of Germany. 
The heavy burthens laid upon Austria by the Italian war have 
forced the Government to this step, but itis now too late to be of 
any immediate benefit, for the people of less favoured countries are 
deterred from immigrating into the Imperial State by the very 
cause which led to the abolition of the Guilds and Police system, 
or rather, I should say, to their modification. Nevertheless, 
Austria has derived a certain benefit from the change, and this 
has been enough to advance the objects of the Abolitionists. 
In Wurtemburg the Government has declared its readiness 
to remove all police restrictions and hindrances to the employment 
of labour and freedom of settlement, but upon the condition that 
every man belong to some Guild. The Wurtemburg trades-union 
has, however, declared against all Government interference, examina- 
tions of any kind in handicrafts, and more especially against the 
retention of the Guilds. In Nassau, with some trifling exceptions, 
perfect freedom already exists. The Hanse towns, which from their 
origin one would imagine to be first and foremost in the race of 





| 
| 


| 


freedom and material progress, are the last and most tyrannically | 
exclusive of all. The City of Bremen has, indeed, lately adopted a | 


silly half measure, which satisfies neither free labour men nor Guild 


tyrants. Last week the draught of a new trade law was published | 


in the Duchy of Oldenburg. By the law, all persons without dis- 
tinction are free to employ their labour, commerce, manufactures, 
and the handicraft. Th 

excludes most Germans, while it opens wide the gate to natives of 
England, France, and the United States. It is to the effect that 
subjects of foreign States, where subjects of Oldenburgh are not 


itted freely to trade, must first obtain express permission from | 


the Oldenburg police authorities. This condition will only tend to 
prevent the influx into Oldenburg of German labour and capital, 
whereas it ought to be the aim of governments to encourage both, 
But these German pettifogging States cannot be brought to com- 
prehend that the sharpest retaliation upon a rival State would be to 
absorb all its population and wealth. All things considered, how- 
ever, the results obtained this year by the exertions of Dr. Bohmert 
and his patriotic colieagues of the Politico-economical Association, 
are very satisfactory and encouraging. 

The National Association, the object of which is, as I have already 
explained, to effect the union of all the States of Germany under a 
central government, is threatened with an active persecution by the 
Confederate princes. It was reported from Baden that the Central 


ere is, however, one clause which at present | 








members of the Imperial family were personally active in : 

it at Berlin. Russia demanded free play at Constantinople, for 
which Prussia should obtain Germany to the line of the x 

Maine, with a population of am J ten millions; the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Frolstein, the two Mecklenburgs, Oldenburg, Saxony 
Hanover, Thuringia, the two Hessias, Nassau, and the smaller 
dukedoms ; the free cities Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Frank. 
fort. France, on the other hand, to be put in possession of the left 


| bank of the Rhine and Belgium. This scheme, to which, it js 
and seem still disposed to remain passive spectators of the unequal | 


said, certain Prussian diplomatists were not averse, was mooted by 
Russia alone, yet it was well understood at Berlin that the Empe- 
ror of the French actively promoted it. Not the days of Baden. 
Baden, says the Grenzboten, were eventful for Germany, but that 
hour when the Prince Regent received this alliance proposal from 
his old ally and kinsman, and replied to it as became the Soverei 
of Prussia and Protector of Germany. Not one village of Germany, 
not a foot of the territory of another German potentate, would he 
barter, and he was resolved to oppose with the sword any foreign 
interference in the affairs of Germany. This straightforward and 
resolute answer had its effect. All intrigues that had been spread to 
further this triple alliance were rent asunder. France and Russia 
decided upon postponing their plans against the Turkish empire, 
The last note of Prince Gortschakoff respecting the situation of the 
Christians in Turkey was dictated with the twofold object to calm 
the European cabinets, and to keep alive the agitation among the 
Turkish Christians. 

Weare living in expectation of a grand national demonstration 
against Denmark, in the Schleswig and Holstein question. The 
Hamburg Journals having published a communication from 
Flensburg to the effect that the Danes intended to assemble in a 
mass, at Flensburg, and in Angeln, for the purpose of celebrating 
the tenth anniversary of the battle of Idstedt, the Germans, dis. 
puting the Danish claim to the victory, have resolved to get up a 
counter celebration. An address, signed by Baron A. Von 
Gazern and Lieutenant-Colonel Schlump, in the name of officers and 
men of the Old Schleswig Holstein Army, has been issued, calling 
upon all German patriots who will take a part in the demonstration, 
to send in their names and contributions by the 13th instant. 
The anniversary of the battle is on the 25th instant. For North 
Germany they propose Hamburg or Bremen, as the place of 
meeting. It will be rather difficult to find a meeting place for 


| Middle and South Germany. Possibly Coburg. 


States had mooted its suppression to the Regent of Prussia, who | 


had, however, positively declined to interfere. The Duke of Saxe 
Coburg has since written a letter to the King of Wurtemburg, the 
spokesman of the Central States, in which he declares that so long 
as the Association confines itself to legal agitation, all attempts at 
suppression would be unjustifiable. 

According to a Prussian memoir addressed to the different States 
of the Zoll Verein, the object of the Prussian expedition to Eastern 
Asia is to conclude independent treaties with the Governments of 
Siam, China, and Japan. The forms and provisions of these treaties 
are to be in imitation of the treaties concluded by England, France, 


Russia, and the United States. As regards the conditions, the | adding, by multiplication and increase, both to the future relief of the 


chief points are the privileges accorded to ambassadors and the right 
of appointing consuls. Not to alarm the suspicious Governments 
of t eastern countries by demanding separate and equal ambas- 
sadorial privileges for each of the Zoll Verein States, the negociators 
are instructed to represent the Zoll Verein States as whole, with 
respect to trade and customs, and to claim rights and privileges for 


the States as a single nation. With this object in view, in the | 


draughts of treaties, the ambassadorial privileges are stipulated for 
Prussia only; but the power of appointing consuls is reserved to 
all the States, with the limitation that at every port there shall be 
but one consul to represent the whole. 

The Coast Defences Commission, which during the last month 
has been engaged in inspecting the Prussian and Mecklenburgh 
coast from Memel to Stralsund, and from Rostock to Warnemunde, 
Doheran, Wismar, and other points where a landing is practicable, 
lately made their appearance on the banks of the Weser, whence 
they have proceeded to the Gulf of the Jade, and will terminate 
their labours at Emden. The expenses of this tour, although un- 
dertaken in the interests of all Germany, are borne entirely by the 
Prussian Government. 


of the three great continental powers, Prussia, Russia, and France, 
secured so overwhelming a preponderance in the counsels of Europe, 
that with bold and resolute agents the fate of Europe would be in 
their hands. It is now no longer a secret that Russia made re- 
peated and pressing proposals to Prussia for such an alliance, and 





RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 


On Saturday the Lord Mayor announced that the munificent sum of 
£200 had been placed in his hands by the Moorish Ambassador, Said 
Mohammed Shamee, for charitable purposes. The Lord Mayor said 
he felt much indebted for this proof of his Excellency’s confidence, and 
would take care that the money should be distributed in such a manner 
as to meet the benevolent intentions of the donor. 

At a meeting of the council of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land on Monday afternoon, Mr. James Moncrieff Arnott, F.RS,, 
President of the College, was elected as the representative of that in- 
stitution in the Medical Council of Education and Registration in the 
vacancy occasioned by the promotion of Mr. Green to the president's 
chair, vice Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., resigned. 

On Saturday the Isles of the South, a fine ship, 821 tons register, 
under the command of Captain George Gray, sailed from Gravesend 
for Hobart Town. Amongst the passengers were 106 young women 
who had received free passages from the Tasmanian Emigrati 
Agency. The secretary, Mr. T. B. Parker, states that they were all 
used to domestic work, and with good characters. The medical super- 
intendent in charge was Dr. James Heene, the matron Mrs. Campbell. 

(To the Editor of the Express)—Sir,—The following may at the 
present time be of some little interest. It is from the Public Advertiser 
of the 13th May, 1766:—“ Many well-wishers have sent us the follow- 
ing query—Whether a severe law against killing sow pigs, ewe lambs 
and cow calves would not deserve the attention of the legislature, as 


poor and the interest of owners or renters of land? On the 15th of 
May I find the oo price of butter is 10d. beyond the reach of 
the poor.”—H. W. 

Private Reddy, belonging to the Military Train, stationed in the west 
square of the Royal Artillery Barracks, Woolwich, on Tuesday, com- 
mitted suicide in one of the stables, by placing the muzzle of his carbine 
in his mouth and blowing away the back part of his head. On hearing 
the report of the carbine, his comrades, who were near at hand, rushed 
to the spot, and found that the unfortunate man on the commission of 
the act had fallen forward, and was lying on a wheelbarrow and on 
his stomach, quite dead. 

A fearful accident took place on Sunday last, at Bilston, at the blast 
furnaces belonging to the Messrs. Hickman. It appears that the water 
escaped from one of the tuyeres or pipes, and flowing among the molten 
metal, produced a rapid generation of steam, which was followed by an 
instantaneous explosion of a terrible character. Five tons of m 
were driven out of the furnace, with prodigious force, over the dam 
placed at the bottom. Two men, named Patrick and James M‘Glyn, 
who were at work close to the dam, were so shockingly burnt by the 
explosion as to compel their instant removal to the hospital, where they 


aT IG , ate . ew died the same night. Anderson, the keeper of the furnace, also sue 
_ The Grenzboten of this month publishes the following communica- | tained some injuries, but two other men who were near him esca 
tion confirmatory of a report I gave in a former letter. The alliance | 


unhurt. The accident was ascribed to a delay in “tapping” the metal, 
but the cause of such delay remains unexplained. 

The divers at Galle have recovered a small quantity of luggage from 
the wreck of the Malabar, among which are cases containing her 
Majesty’s autograph letter to the Emperor of China, Lord Elgin’ 
credentials and instructions, and his orders of the Thistle and the Bath. 
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—————— 
The letter is legible, though much discoloured, while the credentials are 
in very fair preservation. Baron Gros has also recovered his “ papers,” 
which word must be construed literally, as the ink is all but obliterated. 
The autograph letter of the Emperor is a blank sheet. 

On Tuesday the City Commissioners of Sewers held their weekly 
meeting at Guildhall, Mr. Deputy Christie, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, presiding. Dr. Letheby, the medical officer, reported on the 
state of 186 houses that had been inspected during the week, and he 
submitted a list of 51 places for sanitary improvement. 56 births have 
been registered during the week, and only 29 deaths. With one excep- 
tion, this is the smallest weekly return of deaths that has been made in 
the course of the last five years. The average for the season is 52. 
About one-third of the number occurred among children of less than 
five years of age, and six among old persons. The chief causes of death 
were diseases of a chronic character—in fact, there is a remarkable ab- 
sence of diseases of an acute and zymotic character ; 5 deaths only have 
been due to these causes, namely, 3 from fever and 2 from whooping- 
cough ; aud of the pulmonary affections there were but 9 returns, viz., 
5 from consumption, 3 from bronchitis, and 1 from pneumonia. 

In the course of the season 1858-59, 15 ships were loaded with guano 
at the Kooria Mooria Islands. The quantity was 14,250 tons, and the 
royalty due upon it, at 4s. per ton, 2,850/. Hereafter, the royalty 
payable will be at the rate of only 2s. a ton. 

The prospectus of a new mining enterprise, under the title of “The 
Great Cappagh Copper Mining Company,” has been issued. The eom- 

y, which is on the principle of limited liability, is avowedly formed 
For the urpose of purchasing the lease and resuming the works of the 
mine, which, after yielding large proceeds, had been suspended from 

uliar circumstances. ‘he property was bought by its proprietor 
under the Encumbered Estates Act, and a capital of 60,000/., in 60,000 
shares of 1/, each, is proposed to be raised for purchasing and carrying 
out the undertaking. The capabilities of the mine are detailed at length 
in the prospectus, and high anticipations are expressed of successful 
results. 


FOREIGN. 


The inhabitants of the Italian provinces which have been annexed to 
Piedmont, on arriving at the Austrian frontiers with Sardinian passports, 
have not, to the present time, been allowed to pass, as the Cadinet of 
Vienna, in recognising Sardinian passports, would have recognised the 
legitimacy of the annexation. With the view of re-establishing the 
facility of communication between Central Italy and Austria, without 
compromising any principle of rights, the Imperial Government have 
adopted the following measures :— 

Every native of the Italian provinces annexed to Piedmont, provided 
with a regular passport issued by the former Government of these pro- 
vinces, will receive at the Austrian frontier, against the deposit of that 
passport, a card of circulation, with which he will be freely admitted to 
the whole empire. 

Rome, July 7. The Irish volunteers are leaving Rome for Spoletti, 
where a corps of 10,000 men is to be concentrated before the fortress. 

The total number of Irish who have arrived or are expected amounts 
to 400. 

The army is being paid at the same rate as when’on service in the field. 

From Shangai (via Trieste), May 17, we learn that great excitement 
prevails among the Chinese owing to the pregress of the rebels. 

} JAt Nankin the Imperialists have been forced to raise the siege, with 
the loss of their guns. 

Chusan has been placed in charge of the allied commission. The 
French are settling at Cheefoo, in the Gulf of Petcheli. The reported 
erection of extensive forts at Taku is confirmed. Trade is improving. 

Latest From Mexico.—The English had blockaded the port of San 
Blas, and had landed troops, who kept possession of the mouth of the 
river. They evacuated the town on the 28th. The cause of these 
proceedings was believed to be the imprisonment of the British consul 
ona charge of smuggling. 

The Great Eastern arrived at New York on June 28. She reached 
the dock without the least trouble. An immense crowd assembled, and 
much enthusiasm was manifested. The greatest distance which the 
Great Eastern ran in one day was 333 miles; the shortest was 254 
miles. The greatest speed attained during the voyage was 144 knots 
per hour. 

Paris, Monday, July 9. By the mail steamer which left Marseilles 
yesterday M. Thouvenel sent instructions to the Marquis de Lavalette, 
directing him to inform the Porte that France, from feelings of 
hunsnity, as well as in consequence of former conventions concluded 
with Turkey, is bound to put a stop to the horrible massacres of the 
Christians in Syria. The Turkish authorities not being capable of 
protecting the Sultan’s own subjects, France will concert with the 
other Powers the most efficacious means of preventing the bloody 
scenes of which Syria has become the theatre. 

Vienna, Monday, July 9. Count Rechberg has instructed Prince 
Metternich to declare to M. Thouvenel, in the name of the Austrian 
Government, that Austria intends to maintain that Piedmont can show 
no title to be admitted to the Conference. 

Advices from Constantinople to the 4th inst. state that, in conse- 
quence of the mission of the Grand Vizier, the agitation in Roumelia 
and Bulgaria had subsided. The Grand Vizier had visited Belgrade and 
the Eastern Provinces. Agitation prevailed at Damascus, and cannon 
had been placed in position. The number of troops was considered in- 
sufficient. There was a general panic at Beyrout, and the Christian 
— were taking to flight. Turkish reinforcements had ar- 
Tiv 


A letter received here from Beyrout states that the French Consul 
there had received a blow on the head from a yataghan. 

Advices from Messina to the 8th inst. state that Colonel Medici was 
at the village of Barcellona, awaiting volunteers. He had reconnoitred 
the heights of Messina and Melazzo. The attack on Melazzo was fixed 

the 10th inst. Assassinations took place at Messina on the night 
of the 7th. The Neapolitan army was demoralized ; the soldiers were 


eung. 
Signor Cosenz arrived at Palermo on the 6th instant, and was 
received with joy by General Garibaldi. 








1,500 voluntcers embarked yesterday at Genoa. Another ember- 
cation will take place this evening. Volunteers continue to arrive, 

Turtn, July 11.—General Lamoriciere having withdrawn his troops 
into the interior, insurrectionary movements have broken out at 
Santagala, Montefeltro, and near Cattolica. 

Ravenna, July 11.—The Adriatic Journal states, that the 
Pontifical troops stationed at Pesaro were ready for ure. 
Their destination, however, was not known. 1,500 Austrians had 
been sent to Urbino. 557 Irish volunteers had disembarked at 
Ancona, and committed disorders which were repressed by the Papal 
Carabiniers. 





ART UNION OF ENGLAND. 


f as first general meeting of the subscribers of the Art Union of 
England was held yesterday at the of Illustration, 14, 
Regent-street, to receive the report of the Committee, and for the dis- 
tribution of prizes. The Hom Major Fitzmaurice occupied the chair 
on the occasion. 

The report, which was read by the secretary, Mr. Bell Smith, com- 
menced by congratulating the subscribers that, although only four 
months had elapsed since the necessary authorisation was obtained 
from the Board of Trade, above 160 agents had been i in 
various parts of the country, and 1,452 subscribers had had their names 
entered upon the list for the current year’s distribution. The amount 
of the subscriptions received for the season now closing was 7641. 
18s. 6d. ; the amount expended, including the reserve fund of 5 per 
cent., was 348/. 138. 3d., leaving 416/. 3s. 3d. available for distribution 
in prizes. The Committee had resolved to carry over 100 guineas of 
the amount of the preliminary expenses to next year’s accounts, leaving 
528/. for immediate distribution. 200 tickets for the year 1861, repre- 
senting 110/., would that day be distributed to the first 200 names 
after the drawing to which the prizes had not been awarded on the 
present occasion, and the amount would be charged against the income 
of 1861 on t of preliminary expenses. 

The Chairman, in moving that the report be received and adopted, 
congratulated the subscribers on the success which had attended their 
efforts during the last year’s progress. 

The motion was adopted unanimously, and the drawing of the prizes 
was then proceeded with, which showed the following results :—Mrs. 
Bell, 5/.; H. W. Eaton, 7/.; T. F. Dicksee, 10/.; G. Halse, 107. ; 
Whitehead, 5/.; Miss Bevan, 7/,; J. Ryder, 25/.; J. Hunter, 15/.; 
Albert Levi, 15/.; Pilkington, 15/.; Bonnell, 15/.; G. Cousens, 5/.; 
Mrs. G. Back, 50/.; W. Reed, 20/.; W. Lloyd, 77. ; Miss Wilson, 10/7. ; 
T. Stirling, 5/7.; Giovanni Fontana, 10/.; Charles Prater, 5/.; John 
Glennie, 10/.; W. Perkins, 40/.; J. F. West, 20/7.; L. Bell, 10/.; Col. 
Wintle, 107.; F. W. Cousens, 10/.; Rev. H. Wolrich, 5/.; W. Brad- 
bury, 7/.; J. W. Turner, 15/.; J. Patterson, 7/.; J. F. Walton, 57. ; 
— Hazell, 5i.; Mrs. Baker, 10/.; Miss Westall, 5/.; E. K. Bridger, 
5/.; E. G. Warren, 10/. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


On Wednesday night, was gree at the HaAYMARKET THEATRE, 
a new comedietta, in which Mr. Charles Mathews cleverly and suc- 
cessfully displayed his talents in the double character of author and 
actor. “ His Excellency” is the name of the new piece which, on the 
occasion of Mr. Buckstone’s annual benefit, was chosen to the 
admirable pieces which are being performed at the Haymarket on the 
evening when one of the most admirable and excellent of actors 
appeared to take his benefit. The plot of this new piece, though 
simple, was skilfully managed—Count de Rosada (Ambassador of Spai 
to the Court of Naples) (Mr. Rogers) is, with his charming da 
Isabella (Miss Henrade), residing in a very pleasant place within view 
of some of the most beautiful lake and mountain vee 
Theodore de Rougemont(Mr.E Villiers) is in love with the Am 5 
daughter, and in Larose, valet de chambre (Mr. C. Matthews), Theodore 
finds a friend who is both willing and able to introduce him into 
the house, that he may have the opportunity of seeing Isabella, and 
of the more speedy consummating in marriage an honorable and sincere 
attachment. The affair is brought about in this way. Count de 
Rosada enjoys the friendship and confidence of a certain Spanish 
Marquis, for whom, of course, he would be ready t> undertake and 
execute any request he might desire. Larose knowing this, fabricates a 
letter in the name of the Marquis to the Ambassador, requesting him, 
the Ambassador, to discover and detain his son, who is at N. 
bearing an assumed name, and on business contrary to the will of his 
father. The Count immediately complies with his friend’s earnest 
wishes, and engages Larose to seek out and bring to his house the 
young man who is the object of so much paternal solicitude. Larose, 
of course, is all obedience to the commands of the Ambassador, and 
Theodore de Rougemont is installed forthwith under the very roof which, 
of all others, he desires. Now the wishes of Theodore being ified, 
and the diplomacy of Larose vindicated, he has more ing work 
before him, namely— how to conceal all this deception from the Count, 
and, at the same time, accomplish his own and Theodore de Rougemont’s 
object. Larose’s art is quite equal to the difficulty, and, by a well- 
conceived and timely stratagem, he obviates the increasing perplexity ; 
so that, when the Marquis arrives, Theodore de Rougemont is disco- 
vered to be not the son, but a relative of the Marquis, and he is 
accordingly accepted by the Count, and united to his daughter Isabella. 
Larose himself marries 7eresina (Mrs. C. Matthews), whom he has 
made an able instrument in hastening the plot to a satisfactory termi- 
nation. Lhe new comedy of “ Does He Love Me?’ went off with 
renewed applause. The chief feature of the evening was Mr. Buck- 
stone’s address, which was admirably given, and enthusiastically received 
by an admiring audience. 

Crrstat Patace.—The great “ Contest of Brass Bands” took place 
on Tuesday, in the Crystal Palace. The bands, forty-eight in number, 
were separated into six divisions, to which were allotted as many plat- 
forms, in various parts of the Crystal Palace Grounds. The twelve 
best bands were selected from the entire number, and these afterwards 


contested for superiority in the Handel Orchestra, in the presence of 
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the assembled eighteen judges. The names of these chosen bands and 
the pieces they played are as follows :— 
Saltaire .. a oe eee Selection from “ Lucrezia Borgia.” 


Cyfarthfa oes “ The Bondsman.” 
Deighton... «. “ Ernani.” 

Witney ... ..  Trovatore.” 

Stanhope... «. “ Preciosa.” 

Chesterfield «. “ Trovatore.” 

Staley bridge «» Overture to “ William Tell.” 
Dewsbury -. “ Preciosa,” 

Biackdyke -«. “ Preciosa.” 

Ackrington ee |” Minas 

Holmfirth. . . “ Trovatore.” 


ee. Kyrie” and “ Gloria,” from Haydn's 
2nd Mass. 
The first selection of the bands occupied from ten o'clock till three, 
the final process of choosing from four until half-past seven ; and the 
intermediate time was occupied by the performance, in the Handel 
orchestra, by the combined forces, of the following programme :— 
1§ Rule Britannia 


Darlington 


2. Chorus—Flallelujah ........ceeceesceeeseceeeees Handel. 
inca ccasnntenceneoesesneanenanee Mendelssohn. 
4. Chorus—The Heavens are telling .....sceseeeeees Haydn. 


5. God save the Queen. 


The “ Wedding March” of Mendelssohn} was encored, and the 
National Anthem was also repeated. Mr. E. Jackson conducted with 
remarkable vigour and ability. At eight o'clock the decision of the 
judges was announced, and the following were declared to be the suc- 
cessful competitors :—lst prize, £40, together with a splendid silver 
cup for the bandmaster, alsoa magnificent champion contre-bass in E 
flat, value 35 guineas, presented by Mr. Henry Distin, 9, Great New- 
port-street, St. Martin’s-lane, London ; Blackdyke Band ; 2d, 25/., 
Saltaire Band ; 3d, 15/., Cyfarthfa Band; 4th, 10/., Darlington Band ; 
5th, 5/., Dewsbury Band. ‘The attendance on Wednesday at the 
Crystal Palace, at the second and final contest, was far more numerous 
thanat the first, thenumbers present being over 22,000. Atthree o’clock 
the whole force assembled in the Handel orchestra to exhibit their 
united strength in a select programme. Three encores were demanded, 
namely, “ Rule Britannia,’ Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March,” and the 
National Anthem, all of which were executed with surprising brilliancy 
and precision. 

The bands selected by the judges as worthiest to contend for the 
prizes—again 12 in number—then successfully exhibited their strength 
in the Handel Orchestra. The first prize—£30 in money, with a silver 
cup for the band master, and a complete set of Boosey’s Brass Band 
Journal, in 16 volumes, presented by the publishers—was awarded to 
the Cyfarthfa band (conductor, Mr. R. Livesey), from Messrs. Craw- 
shay’s Ironworks, South Wales. The piece selected for this band was 
Verdi’s overture to Nabucco. The second prize—£20 in money—fell 
to the Dewsbery band (conductor, Mr. John Peel), who played a 
selection from the same composer's Ernani; the third prize—£15 to 
the Saxhorn band of Mr. James Bagnall’s Ironworks, Goldshill, Staf- 
fordshire (conductor Mr. J. Blandtord) for a scena and polacca by 
Perry ; the fourth prize—£10—to the Chesterfield band (conductor, 
Mr. H. Slack), who (in the costume of the Derbyshire Rifles) gave a 
selection of Lucrezia Borgia; the 5th prize—£5—to the band from 
Meltham Hills, Yorkshire (conductor, Mr. H. Hartley), for the per- 
formance of the “ Hallelujah” Chorus of Handel. The Blackdyke 
and Saltaire bands, whe had won the first and second prizes on Tuesday, 
were prohibited from contending on this occasion. Two extra prizes 
—an electro-plated cornet-A-pistons by Courtois (presented by Messrs. 
Chappell and Hammona),and an electro-plated euphonion in B flat (pre- 
sented by Messrs. Boosey for the best solo cornet and bass players), 
were consigned by W. Blandford (Goldshill band) and Mr. John Walker 
(Cyfarthfa band.) The prizes were delivered to the successful compe- 
titors to Mr. Bowley, general manager of the Crystal Palace, who ad- 
dressed them in brief and appropriate terms, expressed his belief in 











the good results that must accrue from the movement, acknowledged | 
the liberality of the donors of prizes, and paid a well-deserved compli- | 
ment to Mr. Enderby Jackson for the ability with which he had | 


organized and directed the performances. A great deal of enthusiasm 
was elicited, and it was nearly 9 o'clock before the proceedings had 
come toanend. For a first experiment ofthis kind the success was 
quite extraordinary. 

On Tuesday night, at the Otymric, was brought out a new piece 
entitled, “Duchess or Nothing.” The chief object of this lively 
piece is to exhibit Mrs. Stirling in one of those spirited characters for 
which she is so admirably suited ; and never, perhaps, did she look or 
play better than on this occasion. The other characters were well 
sustained by Mr. Addison, Mr. G Cook, Mr. Walter Gordon, and Mrs. 
Stephens. 

Signor Boccalossi gave his Ma/inée Musicale on Tuesday, at Messrs. 
Collard and Collard’s New Concert-room, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square. The programme included selections from the eminent pianist’s 
new English opera, “The Subterfuge. Judging from the specimens 
to which the composer treated his audience, we should say that this is 
a work of more than average merit. The music is brilliant, end fre- 
quently evinces much sympathy and tenderness. The vocalists were 
Miss Augusta Thompson and Mdlle. Donti (pupil of Signor Bocea- 
lossi), Mr. Tennant, and Signor Ciabatti. 
chorus, selected from those of the Italian operas. 


There was also an efficient | 
The opening chorus | 


from “The Subterfuge” was admirably done, and highly applauded. | 


Malle. Donti sang a charming ballad with much taste and expression, 
and excited a good deal of sympathy and applause. 
possesses a voice of uncommon purity of tone and compass, and will we 
doubt not, take a prominent place among our rising singers. A duet 
from the same opera characterised by the utmost harmony, was rendered 


This young singer | 


sweetly and forcibly by Miss Augusta Thompson and Mr. Tennant. | 


“Then smiling hope ” was next given by Mr. Tennant, with his accus- 
tomed taste and finish. In the second part, Miss Augusta Thompson 
sang finely an aria from “ The Subterfuge,” which must be pronounced 
a masterpiece of its kind, and a fair specimen of the music of the new 
opera. ‘Homage to Garibaldi—Triumphal March,” by P. Boccalossi, 
is a noble and spirited composition, and was exceedingly well done by 
the chorus. The playing of Signor Boccalossi was of the finest kind, 
and elicited the utmost admiration, ‘The concert-room was well filled 





by a highly respectable audience, who appeared to be highly gratifieg 
and interested. 

JuLiMeEN Festivar.—It is with much pleasure we learn that a 
Jullien festival will take place at the Surrey Gardens on the 31st of the 
present month. The objet of the entertainment is to add to the funds 
already collected for the family of the deceased composer, and there 
seems every probability that it will be fulfilled in the most sati 
manner. Selections from the works of M. Jullien are to constitute the 
programme of the festival, which will embrace the talents of g 
number of the leading members of the musical profession, all of whom 
givetheir services gratuitously. At their head is Mr. Sims Reeves, who, 
in that sympathetic spirit which does him so much honour, has kin 
come forward to aid in the work of benevolence. The proprietors of 
the Surrey Gardens, too, have most generously placed their establish. 
ment at the disposal of Madame Jullien free of charge of any 
tion. It is only necessary, we feel assured, to draw attention to these 
circumstances in order to secure for the festival that amount of ex. 
tended public support to which it puts forth so many and such high 
claims. ' 

PARLIAMENT. 

IN the House of Lords on Thursday night, Lord Wopguovsg, in 
answer to Lord NorMansy, said that he had received no information 
in regard to the accrediting of a Sicilian representative to the Court 
of St. James. He also took occasion to deny that Mr. Exxiop, ou 
minister at Naples, had interfered to bring about the restitution of 
the two captured steam vessels. He was glad, however, to inform the 
House that they were to be restored. After some remarks from Lords 
BrovenaM and ExLenBorovGu highly eulogising General G 
Lord Normanby said he had seen in foreign newspapers accounts of 
atroeities, said to have been committed by those under the control of 
Ganipatpi. Lord Woprnovuse thought it only just to state that the 
conduct of Garibaldi had been characterised in the official reports as 
marked by the greatest generosity and humanity. The subject then 
dropped. The Highland Roads and Bridges Bill was read a third 
time and passed. Inthe House of Commons Lord Paterstoy, in 
rising to move the resolutions of which he had given notice, observed 
that the question at issue involved considerations of the almost con- 
stitutional importance, and that the occasion was one which would 
have taken a prominent rank among our Parliamentary proceedings, 
He gave a slight historical sketch of the growth of the British 
Legislature. He advised the House, as the most dignified course, 
to be satisfied with a declaration of their constitutional pri- 
vileges; and he concluded a speech of great length by moving 
the first resolution :—‘ That the right of granting aids and supplies to 
the Crown is in the Commons alone, as an essential part of their 
constitution ; and the limitation of such grants, as the matter, manner, 
measure, and time, is only in them.” Mr. CoLirEer contended that the 
vote of the House of Lords was opposed to constitutional wu and 
to the tacit understanding which regulated the proceedings of the two 
Houses, without which the Constitution could not work. He 
this position upon principle and authority ; and, after a minute exami- 
nation of the precedents reported by the Select Committee, he con- 
tended that not one of them was at all applicable to the present case; 
that it did not appear that the House of Lords had ever rejected any 
bill imposing or repealing a tax on purely financial grounds. Mr, 
ConyNnGHAM said the passing this resolution would not dispose of the 
question, while it would provoke an agitation out of doors which had 
not been seen for many years. Mr. ScuLiy observed that the resolu- 
tions were not final and conclusive ; it was open to any member to take 
a bolder course. Mr. LearHam contended that not a single precedent 
in point had been discovered by the committee that could justify the 
act of the Lords, which was, he said, an attempt at taxation 
without representation. Mr. OssorNE observed, that as far as 
common sense went the act of the Lords was right ; but it was against 
the Constitution. Mr. James complained of the lame and impotent 
conclusion of Lord PatmMErston, who ought, he said, to have come 
forward to support the dignity of the House of Commons. The House 
of Lords had paralyzed the financial policy of the Government, and the 
resolution proposed was a poor and paltry compromise of opinions in 
the cabinet.— The CanceLLor of the ExcugQuer, after reproachi 
the Opposition with being silent partisans of a gigantic innovation, sai 
he could not refuse his assent to the Resolutions, because they con- 
tained a mild and temperate, but a firm, declaration of the rights of 
the House of Commons. The vindication was a good and a sound 
vindication ; but the House had a right to vindicate its privileges by 
action, and he reserved to himself an entire freedom so to vindicate 
them. Mr. Conte had gone through the list of pretended precedents, 
and had shown that there was not a rag or shred of authority for the 
claim put forth by the House of Lords. The course of the precedents 
was entirely adverse to the pretension of that House to interfere with 
the taxing function of the Commons, none of whose privileges were not 
essentially violated by the act of the Lords. He wanted to know 
whether the power of review exercised by the House of Lords in other 
matters of legislation was to be extended to finance ; whether the 
financial errors of the Commons were liable to be corrected by the 
Lords. He justified the Government in choosing the best in preference 
to the most popular financial policy, and asked what was to be the 
influence of the conduct of the Lords upon those who were he 
to frame financial measures. Mr. WHITESIDE, in reply to the CHA¥- 
CELLOR of the ExcueQver, observed that the speech of 
PALMERSTON was such as became the first minister of the country, 
admitting, as it did, distinctly and emphatically, the right of the 
House of Lords to resist the repeal of a tax, the speech was satis 
factory to the Opposition side of the House. Lord Fermoy ssid 
the Liberal party, reserving to themselves the right to take other 
steps, thought they were not abandoning their principles in slow 
ing these Resolutions to pass. He denied that there was 8 
case in which the Lords had rejected a bill purely financial sent t 
them by the Commons. Mr. Dinuwy¥n believed that the object of 
the Lords in what they had done was to dictate to the country whe 
should govern it. Sir J. TRELaAwNeEY said he would not support the 
resolutions. If there had been an invasion of their privileges, the 
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House ought to vindicate them by action. Mr. Ricakpo hoped the 
would have an opportunity to express a} eee — this 
tutional point. Sir C. Dovexas considered that if these reso- 
mel ae adopted, it would be beneath the dignity of the House not 
to take — a — = — . Te a been re 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. r. Burr said, in votin 
oe Lodutioen, he dia not consider them as conclusive, and the 
third resolution pledged the House to further action, “to guard for 
the future against an undue exercise of the power exercised by the 
» He should vote for the present resolution, because he be- 
i the Lords had infringed the privileges of the Commons. 
4 i gave his cordial assent to the resolution, which, in his 
inion, expressed a temperate and wise course on the part of the House 
andhad been proposed - a ore the <= ae te oe 
s88ELL observed that the act of the Lords was rash and unjustifiable, 
* might be followed by other similar acts, which in their consequence 
would work a new form of Government. Ever since the constitution 
had been a constitution this House had had the power of regulating 
the finances of the country, and if that power was shared with the 
House of Lords, the result would be utter financial confusion. The 
debate was adjourned.—In the House of Lords on Friday night, the 
Bishop of OxFroRD presented a petition on the introduction of the 
Bible into the Government Schools in India, and urged the Govern- 
ment to repeal the measure which excluded the Bible from those 
schools. The New Zealand Bill passed through committee.—In the 
House of Commons, in reply to Lord Fermoy, Lord PatmMErston 
gid he was perfectly ee yoae y ara resolutions, and, if they were 
carried, he did not intend to go further. Mr. W. D. Szrmovr objected 
to the resolutions that they stopped short of their proper purpose. Mr. 
Horsman argued that the power of the House of Lords to review, 
correct, and check the financial policy of the House of Commons, to 
be rarely exercised, and only in exceptional cases, was constitutionally 
vested in that body. In this case, the Lords had exercised that power; 
by their vefo they had checked the House of Commons, and they 
challenged, by the act, the verdict of the country. Mr. Bricut 
aid he was not very well satisfied with the resolutions ; he would not 
attack, nor would he defend them. The appointment of the committee 
andthe very resolution before the House, condemned by implication 
what the Lords had done; but the course proposed would denote, in 
after times, a melancholy decline of spirit in the House of Commons. 
His opinion was, that it would only be consonant with the dignity of 
the House of Commons to pass another Bill to repeal the paper duty, 
and if they gave the Lords, in return, “time for reconsideration,” 
he believed they would accept the Bill, and thus the difficulty would 
besurmounted. The first resolution was then passed. The second 
resolution was then put, “that although the Lords have exercised 
the power of rejecting bills of several descriptions relating to taxation 
by negativing the whole, yet the exercise of that power by them has 
not been frequent, and is justly regarded by this House with peculiar 
j , as affecting the right of the Commons to grant the Supplies 
and to provide the Ways and Means for the service of the year.” 
Mr. Metior thought this resolution expressed more than the pre- 
cedents proved, and moved to amend it, by inserting after “ relating,” 
the words “among other matters.’”’ Lord Patwerston objected to 
the insertion of the words. The House divided upon Mr. MeEtror’s 
amendment, by 369 to 52. The resolution was then agreed to. The 
third resolution was then put, “ that, to guard for the future against 
an undue exercise of that power by the Lords, and to secure to the 
Commons their rightful control over taxation and supply this House 
has in its own hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, and to 
frame Bills of Supply, that the right of the Commons as to the matter, 
manner, measure, and time may be maintained inviolate.” The reso- 
lution was agreed to.. The House of Commons (Wednesday) resolved 
itelf into a committee upon the Census (England) Bill. 
The House then went into committee upon the Census (Ire- 
land) Bill, the clauses of which were agreed to. The Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act (1854) Amendment Bill was withdrawn. 
The house went, into committee upon the Metropolis Local 
Act Amendment (No. 2) Bill The House adjourned at five minutes 
to six o'clock. 
The following speech, delivered by Lord Broveram in the house of 
on Monday last, is characterised by the outspokenness and fire 
of his former days, and proves how true, staunch, and consistent a 
friend of liberty the great orator is in his declining years. The tyrant 
is hever so contemptible as when exposed to the indignation and 
of such men as Lord Brougham :—“ I am sure my noble friend 
and the House will acquit me in anything which I said from casting 
even the slightest imputation on my noble friend himself. Correspon- 
dence undoubtedly means letters received as well as sent, and when I 
described the very small value which I attached to the correspondence 
of my noble friend, I meant letters which he had received, and not 
letters which he had sent. Of those I had no means of judging, 
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except from my entire confidence in my noble friend, and whatever 
statements were conveyed in those Iam certain would be accurate. 
The value which I attached to the letters containing the details re- 
ferred to by the noble Marquis was certainly of the very smallest, and 
nothing which has now fallen from my noble friend has inclined me 
to raise that estimate. My information from Florence is diametrically 
opposed to that of my noble friend (cheers), thongh I have no doubt 
whatever that he will attach as little value to my correspondence as I 
have attached to his. I believe that the Government of Florence is not 
subjectto the imputations cast upon it by the correspondent of my noble 
friend, but that it is perfectly free from those charges. As to that 
celebrated individual—not more celebrated than he deserves—General 
Garipatpi, I am exceedingly glad indeed to hear that my noble 
friend does not at all impute to him those excesses which he says have 
been committed in the course of the revolutionary proceedings which 
have taken place in Sicily. I know I did not quite so understand 
my noble friend on a former occasion, and to-night I thought that, if 
he did not quite actually charge these excesses upon General Gant- 
BALDI, he more than insinuates that he is answerable for them. I sw 
pose my noble friend means that a man who is in supreme power is 
answerable for everything which is done during his é@ictatorship, but in 
no other sense can General GaRIBALDI be answerable for any of those 
offences to which reference has been made. My noble friend seems to 
be under the impression that the Secretary of State admitted those 
excesses the other night in the other House of Parliament, and also that 
General GarrpaLbi had something to do with them, but my belief is* 
that he peremptorily denied it(hear), as I do now upon his authority and 
all other authorities who have any knowledge of the matter. here 
is no cause known in history which has met with more universal accept- 
ance than the cause of the Sicilians (cheers), with General Garman! at 
their head, against the tyrant of Sicily and his emissaries, whether in 
the shape of sbirri or soldiers—the soldiers, I verily believe, but for a 
season about to remain in allegiance to him. I am told there is a 
constitution about to be imposed, not upon Sicily, for that is out of the 
question, but upon Naples; in my firm belief, and in my entire ho 
and prayer, that constitution will utterly fail to save that detestab 
tyranny. (Cheers). 


One of the most important of a good housewife’s duties used to be 
to see that some good Pomade was made for the use of the femily once 
or twice a week ; but recently that duty has been quite laid aside, as it 
has been found more economical to buy Churcher’s Toilet Cream, or 
Hovenden’s Bear’s Grease. No other articles are known that will im- 
part such richness, fragrance, and softness to the hair. And those 
who have hitherto failed in procuring a really good Dye for the hair, 
should purchase Batchelor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye (in 
the New York original packets). In fact, the best way is to apply to 
your perfumer for a list of R. Hovenden’s proprietory articles ; or if 
unable to obtain one there, it can be had, free by post, on application 
to R. Hovenden, 57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury, E.C.; or 5, 
Marlborough-street, London, W. N.B.—Proprietors of hair-cutting 
saloons, and vendors of perfumery, will save immensely by resorting to 
R. Hovenden’s Wholesale and Retail Perfumery, and Frizette Ware- 
houses, 57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury, E.C.; or 5, Marlborough- 
street, W.—[ Advertisement. | 

Tue Mysterious power of the Magnet is most beautifully developed 
by Mr. F. Herrina, of 32, Basinghall Street, in his Patent Magnetic 
Brushes and combs, which are THE Remedy for Grey Hair, Weak or 
Falling Hair, Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, 
&e. His Teazle Brushes for Cloth, Velvet, &c., are admirable; they 
not only cleanse, but preserve the fabric in a remarkable manner. The 
Public are cautioned against counterfeits.—[ Advertisement. | 

Parties about to make presents are strongly recommended to 
visit the show-rooms of Messrs. Parkins and Gotto, of 24 and 
25, Oxford-street, London, who have displayed excellent taste in 
the selection of an immense stock of really useful articles, (at moderate 
prices), especially adapted for presentation, consisting of writing and 
dressing cases, bags, reticules, stationery cases, blotting books, ink- 
stands, despatch-boxes, desks, work-boxes, book-slides, beautiful 
specimens in pearl, papier-maché, and_ tortoise-shell, elegantly 
mounted articles, Bibles, Prayer-books, and Church Services; in 
fact, an endless variety of articles to suit every taste and pocket. 

WRITING-PAPER and envelopes are now stamped with crest, initials, 
or address, without any extra charge, by Parkins and Gotto, paper and 
envelope makers, 25, Oxford-street, London; they moreover undertake 
to pay the carriage to any part of England or Wales on orders over 
20s. 20,000 envelopes of any size can be had at a minute’s notice. 
Office stationery and household paper. Institutions and schools sup- 
plied at a saving of full six shillings in the pound. Fifty samples of 
paper sent free by post upon receipt of four stamps. Their Guinea Case 
of Stationery is the cheapest and best guinea’s worth in England, and 
upon receipt of post-oflice order is sent carriage free.—{ Advertisement. | 
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